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. . « just a few things: 


EVERY THINKING person in the United 
States realizes that the family as a 
social institution is in a disturbed state. 
Not all agree about the reasons for this 
condition. 

In this issue Father Thomas suggests 
that while many factors have con- 
tributed to the disturbance, the basic 
source of trouble is the repudiation of 
ends and values which, being necessary 
for man, must always be present in the 
family. Functions and structures can 
adapt themselves to different civil- 
izations, but if the essential qualities are 
lost, it is no longer a human institution; 
it can no longer adapt, it can only 
deteriorate. 

The author’s insight into the present- 
day American family was developed 
largely in his protracted study of a 
large group of marriages in Chicago and 
in his subsequent research. His studies 
of marital breakdown are well known. 

° 

IN THE COMPLEXUs of difficulties that 
confront the family in the United 
States, poverty, admittedly, is not a 
too-serious factor. Nevertheless, a con- 
stant anxiety about livelihood and the 
endless parsimonies consequent upon 
poverty do sap the vitality of Christian 
life (as Pius XII has reminded us) and 
impose strains upon marital bonds. 

Moreover, the extent of near-poverty 
in the United States is probably greater 
than most people realize. The article 
in this issue on low-income families, 
which condenses data from a number 
of government studies, reports that 
millions of American families receive 
inadequate incomes. By foreign stand- 
ards of cost and living, their incomes 
would be adequate, but in the face of 
high American costs and our normal 
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standards, a large portion of our popu- 
lation exists in sub-standard conditions. 
This is a problem to which we must 
give serious and constant attention, and 
it is fortunate that the existence of a 
sub-committee on low-income families 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report stands as a 
reminder to the Congress and to public- 
spirited citizens that the problem re- 
mains unsolved. 
° 

FATHER LassaNcE, who spent the 
summer of 1951 in Canada studying so- 
cial developments there, gives us an ar- 
ticle on one solution to the problem of 
low-income families: family allowances. 
This term refers to any system of 
supplemental income, whether from 
public or pooled private funds, distrib- 
uted to heads of families for the sup- 
port of children. 

In addition to analyzing the system 
of family allowances in force in Canada, 
this article briefly explains the reasons 
for advocating such a system. 

. 

Austria, especially in our present 
post-war world, is one of the forgotten 
countries of western Europe. Partly 
because it had always been one of the 
forgotten countries, partly, too, because 
it has experienced few of the crises that 
disturbed Germany, Greece, the Iron 
Curtain countries and Communist- 
threatened France and Italy of 1948, 
American thought has tended to neglect 
this bastion of freedom, whose bound- 
aries touch upon three Iron Curtain 
countries. 

The author of the article in this issue, 
an Austrian social scientist of note, has 
jotted down a few observations about 
conditions in his native country in anti- 
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cipation of the long-awaited negoti- 
ations toward a peace treaty. His brief 
notes, in the light of the expected 
treaty and the resumption of Austria’s 
great traditional role of the Ostmark, 
are most welcome. 

> 

IN THE MARGIN of his review of Mc- 
Luhan’s The Mechanical Bride Father 
Ong had neatly lettered a note to the 
editor: “Please spell with a (idealogy) — 
sheer recalcitrancy on my part: the 
spelling is doomed.” The note exempli- 
fies the happy blend of tradition (rich 
and wide and thoroughly assimilated) 
and intellectual independence which 
characterizes Father Ong’s writings. 
Tradition demands the “a” in a word 
sprung from “idea,” but only an inde- 
pendent, not overwhelmed by his age, 
would note it. 

The two qualities, blended, are valu- 
able for the job he undertook: inde pend- 
ence for discerning our myths and tra- 
dition for evaluating them. Those 
myth-elements of American culture 
which Dr. McLuhan singles out in his 
fascinating analysis have some of the 
qualities of a dream. They have been 
oblique to our vision—as myths always 
are—and only dimly recognized. They 
have been accepted by a sort of dream- 
logic, sanctioned in the inverted apoth- 
eosis of a dream. It takes the shock of 
some such light as McLuhan and Father 
Ong throw upon our dream to make us 
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see it for what it is. 

There is one point, however, about 
which I would like to express some 
doubt. The book’s subtitle, ““The Myths 
of Industrial Man,” and Father Ong’s 
distrust of the machine suggest that our 
troubles today spring from industrial- 
ism. Perhaps they do. But it seems to 
me that industrialism is a morally and 
socially neutral instrument, like a plow 
or logic. Capitalism, and the industrial 
society it engendered, was born and ma- 
tured in the increasingly secularized so- 
cial climate of laissez faire. 

It is true that even during the night- 
mare of laissez faire society always re- 
mained at least demi-Christian. Unfor- 
tunately, we had selected with suicidal, 
although unconscious, cunning precisely 
the right mélange of dogmas to deify 
ourselves and justify the ways of man 
to man. Man is god, and the paradise 
he desires is good. As a result, capital- 
ism and the machine have been abused. 
They have been tools in the building of 
man’s dream paradise. 

Often enough revulsion from the ter- 
rible realities of that paradise has in- 
spired condemnation of capitalism and 
the machine, condemnation, it seems to 
me, which might have been vented more 
effectively and more truly upon the ab- 
solute revolt from man’s nature that is 
implicit in laissez faire. 


F. JA... S.J. 
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A national authority on marriage and the 
family calls for a unified, realistic human- 
ism as a prerequisite for promotion of sta- 
bility of family life in our modern America. 


THE CHANGING FAMILY 


Must Adapt to Life, Not Chaos 


JoHn L. THomas, S.J]. 


Institute of Social Order 


HE disorganization of modern 
family life has aroused univer- 
sal concern. Research students 

in the social sciences are devoting more 
and more time to the study of the 
family, to the causes of maladjustment 
in marriage and to the problems arising 
from broken homes. 


All Recognize Troubles 


Marriage counseling services, such as 
the American Institute of Family 
Relations directed by Paul Popenoe or 
the Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
directed by Emily Mudd, have been 
established in 35 cities. The three major 
religious faiths have special organ- 
izations for strengthening marriage and 
family life. Such organizations as the 
Catholic Family Life Bureau, the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America 
and the Commission on Marriage and 
the Home of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
operating on a national scale and move- 
ments similar to Cana functioning on 
the local level, reach an increasing 
number of people each day. The popu- 
lar literature in the field is immense. 
Judges and jurists, dismayed by the 
high rate of divorce, have given serious 
thought to a reform of marriage and 
divorce laws. In general, all thinking 
members of society are now well aware 
that the traditional form of the family 
as it has existed throughout Western 
Christian civilization is undergoing a 
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profound and disturbing transforma- 
tion. 


Divorce Highest in World 


A cursory glance at available statis- 
tics will convince the most sceptical 
that something is radically wrong. 
Americans are the most divorced people 
in the contemporary world. From 1940 
through 1950, about 8.8 million mar- 
ried persons obtained divorces. Although 
the divorce rate has dropped since the 
all-time high of 1946, the annual toll 
still runs somewhere between 300,000 
and 400,000 each year. 

Moreover, divorce is but one index of 
the larger problem of family disorgan- 
ization. There are the other obvious 
forms of legal separation, desertion, and 
termination of married life without 
legal intervention. These, together with 
the many types of family tensions in 
which the severance of relationships 
does not occur, amount to a proportion 
of marital “failure” that is truly ap- 
palling. 

Many Children Affected 

The social significance of family dis- 
organization is not limited to the tragic 
effects of marital breakdown on _ the 
marriage partners. Divorce in families 
where there are children is more com- 
mon than is generally realized. No less 
than 42 per cent of all the divorces 
granted in the United States in 1948 
were to couples with children. The 
number of children affected by divorce 
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has increased even more rapidly than 
has the number of divorces. Thus, in 
1948, about 313,000 children under age 
21 were involved in the 421,000 abso- 
lute decrees granted. As might be ex- 
pected, Catholic marriages which end 
in failure include a significantly higher 
percentage of children than does the na- 
tional average. In a study of 7,000 
Catholic marriages which failed during 
the years 1943-48 I discovered that 65 
per cent involved children. Since a high 
proportion of all divorces occur at early 
durations of marriage, a large percent- 
age of the children affected by divorce 
are at the younger ages. National data 
on the average age of divorce-orphans 
are lacking, but recent statistics from 
several sections of the country indicate 
that fully two-thirds of the children 
affected by divorce are under ten. 


It seems almost trite to point out the 
deleterious effects of family disorganiza- 
tion on the growing child. Especially in 
a society such as our own which ignores 
kinship bonds and places so much reli- 
ance on the immediate family, the world 
of the typical child is encompassed with- 
in the narrow limits of his parental re- 
lationships. If these disintegrate, the 
child’s whole world falls apart, and he 
is bound to be disorganized and con- 
fused. Studies of delinquency present 
abundant evidence of the connection 
between family disorganization and ju- 
venile crime. As they suggest, not only 
the breakup of the home but the emo- 
tional conflicts, tensions and attitudes 
precipitating the disintegration of the 
family are of paramount importance in 
the life of the child. The unparalleled 
increase of juvenile delinquency which 
has been brought to public attention by 
recent investigations of dope rings, 
“gangs” and teen-age immorality is a 
clear indication of a profound family 
crisis. 

What has caused this widespread dis- 
integration of the family? What steps 


must be taken to remedy this situation? 
In this article I shall discuss some of 
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the principles and ideals which must be 
incorporated into our national life jf 
we would stabilize marriage and the 
family. 


Changed Attitudes Important 

Our thesis can be briefly stated as 
follows. Man has certain constant 
needs which must be fulfilled if the 
species is to continue in existence and 
individuals are to avoid serious frustra- 
tion. Further, the way that these needs 
can be satisfied are not wholly arbitrary 
but must conform to man’s nature. In 
other words, the variations must be re- 
strained within certain limits. Basically, 
the family is the institution which en- 
ables man to fulfill his sexual and 
parental drives in a humanly satis- 
factory manner. Since these forces are 
constant in man, an institution estab- 
lished to satisfy them will be found 
wherever man is found. In addition, 
since man is a social being, the relation- 
ships established actualizing these sex 
potencies will be concretized and crys- 
tallized in a social form. 


This form will have definite external 
features. It will be surrounded by cer- 
tain rites and formalities. It will have 
clearly defined juridical effects recog- 
nized by society. Thus, although the 
particular form which the sexual and 
parental forces may take will differ in 
various cultures, just as the external 
features, rites, formalities and juridical 
effects with which a given society will 
surround this form, may vary from 
culture to culture, nevertheless, since 
the need to be fulfilled is perennial and 
man’s nature as we know it does not 
change, the essential elements of the 
family institution cannot be modified 
without creating serious frustration. If 
the basic needs of men are not fulfilled 
or are frustrated and this condition 1s 
generalized or is permitted to exist for 
any length of time, the group will suffer 
serious disintegration. I maintain that 
this is what is happening today in 
regard to the family. 
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Idea and Structure 

It will, perhaps, help to clarify our 
thinking on the changes taking place if 
we reflect that the family, like all other 
social institutions, is made up on the 
one hand, of a structure and its func- 
tions and on the other, of a concept. 
The family, as a basic social unit, has 
been undergoing constant change in 
both structure and function down 
through the centuries. Moreover, the 
ideas that men have held about the 
family (the concept) have undergone 
considerable transformation. The 
changes in the structural types that 
characterize the family are determined, 
in part, by the changes in the various 
functions which the institution of the 
family performs in society. The 
patriarchal, domestic, and more or less 
“atomistic” types of family structure 
all reflect the conditions existing in 
the society of which they form a part. 
On the other hand, ideological changes 
in regard to the institution of the 
family (concept) take place primarily 
when those doctrines on the nature and 
ends of man and society which in- 
fluence the form and functioning of 
the social order undergo change. In 
other words, all sets of ideas and values, 
and consequently of ends, which exer- 
cise formative influence on the func- 
tioning of the social order as a whole, 
also affect man’s concept of the family. 
It follows that a shift in the ideas about 
the nature and end of man will be re- 
flected by a change in the ideas of the 
nature and ends of the family. 


Ideas Cause Change 


The point that must be emphasized is 
that the structural changes which take 
place in society in general, and in the 
family in particular, do not lead to 
disintegration unless they are accom- 
panied by changing concepts of the 
nature and ends of the family. It is 
the way that men conceive and evalu- 
ate their social institutions that is of 
paramount importance. 

The family is in crisis today not 
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merely because the structure of the 
family and the functions which it per- 
forms have changed so greatly. The 
shift from “patriarchal” to more 
“democratic” controls within the fam- 
ily circle as well as the decrease of 
economic, educational, recreational and 
religious activities within the home do 
not in themselves account for the 
present crisis. Historically, man has 
ever been adapting his institutions to 
meet the challenge of changing con- 
ditions. He is constantly learning new 
ways of fulfilling his many needs and 
wants. 

The introduction of these new ways 
calls for adaption on the part of the 
various institutions he has established. 
Ordinarily, this adaptation takes place 
without precipitating a crisis, although 
there may be considerable “lag” between 
the introduction of the change and the 
adaptation to it. This “lag” may ac- 
count for a certain amount of friction 
and frustration. One might cite as a 
classic example of this the invention of 
the spinning jenny which took the 
worker out of his home and resulted in 
the temporary disruption of traditional 
family relationships. However, if the 
values and ends embodied in a given in- 
stitution are kept fairly constant, the 
problem of adaptation to the new is 
primarily one of time. 


Values Must Be Esteemed 


Quite the opposite picture is pre- 
sented if the need for adaptation to 
external change is accompanied by con- 
fusion and doubt concerning the values 
and ends embodied in the institution. 
Adaptation requires a certain degree of 
discipline and sacrifice. There must be 
present the will to adapt the old to the 
new. Individuals must be convinced 
that the ends and values embodied in 
the old are really worth preserving. 
Their efforts must be sanctioned by 
something more than the desire to ad- 
here to the prevalent mores and to pre- 
serve traditional practices. If the parti- 
cipants in a particular institution are 
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confused or in doubt about the ends 
and values traditionally embodied in it, 
they are not likely to make many sacri- 
fices to preserve these confused and 
doubtful ends. There will be a tend- 
ency to allow the changing social 
structure to modify completely the 
form of the given institution, regardless 
of the ends and values which it em- 
bodies, with the result that these ends 
and values are not preserved or are 
rendered difficult of attainment. Fur- 
ther, if these ends and values represent 
essential needs of man, failure to im- 
plement them in the social order will 
be accompanied by serious consequences 
for the individual members of the 
group. 

It is this state of affairs which has 
precipitated the crisis of the family 
today. Ever since the sixteenth century, 
and in particular since the industrial 
revolution, man has been reshaping his 
legal, political, economic, social and 
educational institutions to meet the 
challenge of social disorganization re- 
sulting from the rapid introduction of 
technological changes in the means of 
production. The family, as the basic 
unit of social organization, has natural- 
ly been affected. The economic, religi- 
ous, recreational, protective, affectional 
and status-giving functions of the 


family have undergone considerable 
modification. Nevertheless, although 


the family has emerged with a less- 
important part in fulfilling these func- 
tions than formerly, there is widespread 
family disorganization today primarily 
because man’s ideas about the family 


have changed. 
Stabilizing Element Lost 


The roots of this ideological change 
are found in the Renaissance. Human- 
ist thinkers like Erasmus sought to free 
the family from much of the traditional 
control society had exercised over it. 
This was only the beginning. The 
leaders of the Reformation insisted that 
marriage was not a sacrament and 
reduced it to a mere natural contract. 
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The consequences of this shift from the 
sacramental to the contractual basis 
became apparent only with the increas- 
ing secularization of Western society, 
The revolt against organized religion 
which characterized the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries originated among 
the intelligentsia but was gradually 
communicated to the general populace. 
Hence, once divine sanctions were re- 
moved from the family it was a short 
step to by-pass all social control and to 
consider marriage as a private affair 
concerning only the individuals in- 
volved. Thus the institution of the 
family was established on the unstable 
basis of personal satisfaction. 


Man Misunderstood 


This rejection of the sacramental 
character of marriage has proved doubly 
destructive since it was followed by 
confusion concerning the very nature 
of marriage itself. The source of this 
confusion was a faulty concept of 
human nature. It should be obvious to 
anyone that it is quite pointless to seek 
to discuss the nature of a social in- 
stitution and the functions it should 
perform without first determining the 
human needs which that institution has 
been established to satisfy. Human 
needs are determined by human nature. 
Unless we reach some basic consensus 
on the nature of man, we can not go 
on to discuss the institutions which 
man creates to fulfill his needs. An 
unfortunate lack of realism in the social 
sciences has resulted in attempts to 
study social relationships without first 
defining the nature of the units which 
were related. The basic unit of the 
social sciences, whether it be politics, 
economics or sociology, is man. The 
conclusions which these various disci- 
plines formulate are dependent on the 
concept of man with which they start. 
If their concepts of man are different, 
their conclusions will be different. It 
seems almost trite to stress this point, 
but emphasis is necessary since there is 
a tendency to formulate conclusions in 
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the social sciences based on implicit 
premises concerning the nature of man 
which are never scrutinized nor scienti- 
fically evaluated simply because they 
are never made explicit. 


Conflicting Humanisms 


This lack of realism is particularly 
evident in attitudes toward the family. 
The romantic cult identifying love with 
mere sexual passion, the over-emphasis 
on individualism to the neglect of the 
social nature of man, the confusion of 
the feminists who think that equality 
of the sexes implies their identity, the 
partially emancipated Puritans who still 
divorce sex from the person as if sexual 
activity in man had nothing to do with 
his rational nature—all these conflict- 
ing and aberrant ideologies demonstrate 
a confusion founded on a quite obvious- 
ly unscientific view of the nature of 
man. Any attempt to construct a 
philosophy of the family on such un- 
realistic premises is bound to be a 
frustating experience. 

At the risk of seeming to avoid 
“practical” issues, let us digress briefly 
to develop a few ideas on human nature 
which are basic to any consideration of 
marriage and the family. In general 
there are two ways of looking at the 
individual. On the one hand, he ap- 
pears to be self-sufficient, independent 
and complete in himself. As such he 
seems to be capable of pursuing his end 
by himself and in a quite autonomous 
manner. From another point of view, 
however, the individual is a being essen- 
tially incomplete. He is not self- 
sufficient, nor can his personality be 
fully developed without the aid of 
others. This social aspect of man is not 
an accidental characteristic superadded 
to his complete nature as something 
extrinsic. Man is essentially and by 
nature a social being bound to his 
fellowmen by his many potentialities 
which can be activated only through 
the help of others; he seeks to form 
relationships with others so that his 
capacities for love, sympathy, under- 
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standing, the communication of ideas 
and so forth, may be exercised in a 
satisfactory manner. Further, he tends 
to concretize and crystallize these 
relationships into social structures. The 
content of these relationships as well as 
the specific forms in which they are 
institutionalized are dependent on the 
way he conceptualizes his basic social 
needs and potentialities. 


Humanist Role of Sex 


Nowhere is the incompleteness of the 
individual more manifest than in the 
complementary nature of the two sexes. 
Sex in the individual appears as a need 
for someone else, some one else alike, 
that is, having the same nature, yet 
different, because endowed with this 
complementary property of the “op 
posite” sex. 

It is precisely because the property 
of sex in the individual is something in- 
complete and consequently, incapable 
of fulfilling its functions by itself, 
that it is essentially orientated toward 
another possessing complementary sex 
characteristics. Further, the comple- 
mentary characteristics of sexuality ex- 
tend not only to the biological and 
physical plane, but also to the psychic, 
intellectual and moral. Man, the ra- 
tional animal, acts as a unit. Looking 
at this sexual power as it is actually 
exercised in man, we find that we must 
add another element, namely, love. 
Love is generally defined as the union 
with another being, or as the tendency 
toward such a union, or as the happi- 
ness flowing from the achievement of 
this union. Defined in this way, love 
can extend to various relationships be- 
tween persons. Ordinarily, however, 
the love relationship between man and 
woman is considered love par excellence, 
so that the term has come to designate 
only this relationship unless otherwise 
qualified. 


Place of Love 


How does love function in regard to 
sex? Since the sexes are mutually com- 
plementary, they are attracted to each 
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other. This general sex attraction can 
readily develop into a personal attach- 
ment. The exclusive, monopolistic 
nature of this attraction establishes a 
special kind of relationship which not 
only excludes all but the affected pair, 
but also impels them to ever closer and 
more complete unity. The ordinary 
terminus of such a relationship, involv- 
ing as it does the exclusive, mono- 
polistic, permanent participation of the 
two parties, is the formation of some 
kind of stable partnership in which the 
desire for unity will reach culmination 
in the reproductive act. This stable 
partnership is marriage. 

It follows that it is contrary to ex- 
perience to limit the union of the sexes 
to the merely physical and to make the 
further assumption that the strictly 
physical gratifications consequent on 
the exercise of the reproductive act do 
not involve the total personality. This 
truth is in no way controverted by the 
other equally obvious fact that the in- 
dividual, as a free agent, can use his 
sexual faculties for strictly physical 
gratification. Indeed, he can do this 
either by himself or by using another as 
an instrument of his passion. But this 
always remains an essentially incomplete 
action, not a real union of the sexes 
but a mere temporary physical contact 
in which the physically complementary 
organs of sex are used for mutual 
stimulation and gratification. Mankind 
in all cultures has clearly distinguished 
between these ephemeral sex acts per- 
formed solely for the gratification of 
the individual, and the stable union of 
the sexes based on the mutual com- 
plementarity of their whole person- 
alities. 

Integral to Person 

The reason for this distinction is 
rooted in the fact that sex is not some- 
thing merely tacked on to the human 
person and hence separable from _ it. 
Rather, it is an essential orientation of 
the whole of the personality to another 
of a complementary nature so that the 
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complete development of the masculine 
personality calls for union with a cor- 
responding feminine personality and 
vice versa. The exigencies of this 
generic orientation of male toward fe- 
male and female toward male are not 
satisfied by a chance encounter of the 
sexes, but rather the constant and uni- 
versal testimony of mankind indicates 
that when a particular male is attracted 
to a particular female and this attrac- 
tion develops into that imperious, ex- 
clusive desire for unity, this desire 
impels them to establish a partnership 
characterized by stability, mutually 
monopolistic rights to the reproductive 
act and some form of group recognition 
of their new roles. 

After this somewhat long detour, let 
us return to the problems of marriage 
in contemporary society. To ask what 
principles and ideals must be incorpo- 
rated into our national life to preserve 
the family, is to ask what factors in 
our national life prevent man _ from 
establishing a set of marriage and 
family relationships in accordance with 
his nature. 


Adapting to Chaos 


The first task incumbent on society 
in this regard is to clarify its ideas con- 
cerning the nature of man and the 
family. It must arrive at some con- 
sensus on the nature of man so that 
it can approach the institution of the 
family with a value system capable of 
defining goals and clarifying principles 
of action. At present there are no 
universally-accepted principles and 
goals, and consequently, no values by 
which society can judge modern trends. 

One prominent school of thought 
looks upon the present disorganization 
of the family as the more or less neces- 
sary maladjustment which accompanies 
the transition from one type of family 
organization to another. They would 
oppose stricter divorce laws since they 
feel they can observe among the ruins 
of the older patriarchal or domestic 
forms of the family, a new form 
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arising, the so-called “democratic” fam- 
ily. This new form will serve primarily 
as a vehicle for the personality develop- 
ment of the mates; its only bonds will 
be the emotional attachment and af- 
fection of the parties involved. This 
“democratic” or “companionship” fam- 
ily is only now in process of formation. 
Naturally, old customs and thought- 
ways are still strong so that the present 
period of transition can be expected to 
produce considerable disorganization 
and instability as the new conflicts with 
and gradually supersedes the old. 
Hence, we must educate our young 
people for this new type. 
Ignores Natural Needs 

Adaptability is the key word in their 
vocabulary. The underlying premise is 
that human nature is almost infinitely 
malleable. Hence you can educate and 
train people to adapt themselves to any 
kind of sexual relationships and family 
roles. This group recognizes no such 
thing as the nature of man, and con- 
sequently, they refuse to consider the 
functions of the family as anything 
more than arbitrary arrangements. Fam- 
ily functions are what the family hap- 
pens to be called upon to do in a given 
society or even by a given couple. 
There is nothing in the nature of the 
family which tells us what this in- 
stitution must do. Indeed, in com- 
menting on the alleged findings of the 
Kinsey Report that perhaps fifty per 
cent of the married men in America 
were unfaithful to their wives, one of 
our leading sociologists pleaded that we 
educate our young people not to expect 
fidelity in marriage since to do so would 
cause them to break up the family 
merely because of adultery. One 
wonders what knowledge of the nature 
of man or the nature of human love 
such a scientist possesses. 


Realist Humanism Needed 
I realize that I seem to be pushing 
this point very hard. If I do so it is 
because I am convinced that modern 
man must come back to a view of 
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human nature which corresponds to 
reality. We must look upon man as a 
rational animal having certain stable 
needs which he attempts to satisfy by 
establishing various social institutions. 
Consequently, these institutions do 
have definite functions which flow 
from their very nature. If these func- 
tions are not fulfilled both the in- 
dividual and the culture will suffer dis- 
organization. To ask individuals and 
families to adapt to their changing 
environment when there is no body of 
common understandings enabling people 
to act effectively toward the realization 
of recognized values, is to call for 
adaptation to chaos. 

Turning now to the contemporary 
scene, we find that modern thinking on 
marriage has been dominated by two 
unstabilizing motifs: the “romantic” 
cult and exaggerated individualism. 


Romanticism - Individualism 


The “romantic” cult makes love, 
considered here merely as a passion, the 
foundation of marriage. Successful 
marriage is made possible only by the 
union of two emotionally attuned in- 
dividuals. As is evident from the 
movies, this type of love comes as a 
mysterious visitation. The vague glow 
of passion is accepted as a sign that the 
great coincidence has occurred. If, 
after the wedding, it is discovered that 
the glow of passion was ephemeral, 
there is nothing to do but break up and 
try again. 

The exaggerated emphasis on in- 
dividualism, which is the second motif 
running through the thinking on mar- 
riage, leads people to look upon marriage 
as merely a vehicle for the personality 
development of the contracting parties. 
In practice, this means complete free- 
dom in choice of mate regardless of the 
advice and admonition of parents, 
friends and pastor. In the marriage 
union the mates organize their lives on 
a narrow, individualistic basis. Hence, 
when one mate does not find complete 
personal happiness and fulfillment in 
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the union, the basis of the marriage 
relationship is gone, and there is no 
point in continuing the marriage. 


Mistaken Feminism 


An exaggerated feminism, based on a 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
woman, has played a considerable role 
in marital instability. Confusing equal- 
ity of the sexes with identity, modern 
woman has often striven to imitate the 
male at the sacrifice of her basic drives. 
A woman is made to be a mother. Her 
full development lies in fulfilling the 
mother role whether on the physical or 
spiritual level. In any society it is the 
woman who controls life. If she mis- 
understands this, not only will society 
suffer, but she herself will become a 
frustrated being. The prevalence of 
well-paying jobs, the struggle for an 
ever higher standard of living, the ease 
and efficiency of contraceptive methods, 
the glorification of youth and external, 
non-creative activity can blind modern 
woman to the true sources of her hap- 
piness. Many women are divorcing 





marriage from the family in the mis- 
guided belief that the feminine per- 
sonality can be fully developed without 
fulfilling the mother role. 


What Is Needed 


To the question, what principles and 
ideals must be incorporated into our 
national life to preserve the family, we 
answer: Reestablish a philosophy of the 
family based on the observed existential 
ends of man. Once consensus is ob- 
tained in this sphere it will be possible 
to write and enforce marriage and 
divorce laws which truly support the 
family. Further, in the light of the 
principles thus arrived at and mutually 
recognized, it will be possible to re- 
orientate our educational system around 
family values. Finally, it will then be 
possible to make our economic system 
serve rather than destroy the unity of 
the family. A culture which long 
tolerates our present inequalities in 
wages, housing and home environment, 
is making a strong bid for extinction. 





¢ 


Rights, Freedom, Dignity of Each American 


The problem of the Negro is not a southern problem; it is a national, 
an all-American problem. In varying intensity, it covers the country. So 
long as such practices widely persist, so long as they are tolerated any- 
where in the land, they represent America; they represent you and me.... 


The same may be said of similar attitudes and practices directed against 
other American minorities . . . and of religious bigotries—anti-Semitic and 


anti-Catholic. 


The time is past when we may find refuge in rationalizations. . . . 


are the outstanding exponent of the democratic way of life and the ex- 
altation of the rights, freedom, and dignity of the individual. The free- 
dom-loving world looks to us for leadership in demonstrating the virility 
of that basic conception—not its profession, but its practice and applica- 
tion. To the realistic, even cynical, world of today, profession has mean- 


ing only in deeds. . . . 
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We must face the facts honestly. .. . 


RALPH J. BUNCHE 
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Even in the richest country of the world 
millions of families still do not have suf- 
ficient income to support themselves at the 
standard maintained by most of the nation. 


AMERICAN LUW-INCUME FAMILIES 


Ten Million Families Live on Less than $2,000 a Year 


AN I. S. O. Srupy 


RELIMINARY studies issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
after examination of 1950 cen- 

sus data report that in 1949 more than 
half the families in the United States 
received less cash income than is re- 
quired to maintain the City Worker’s 
Family Budget. While this does not 
mean that all these families were living 
in hardship, it does suggest that many 
families exist in real poverty. 

During that year, 1949, when aver- 
age family income temporarily de- 
creased by $100 from 1948, more than 
4.7 million families in this country had 
less than $1,000 cash income in the 
year. Some 5.8 million received between 
$1,000 and $2,000, while more than 
eight million received from $2,000 to 
$3,000. In fact, fifty per cent of all 
families—about 19,596,000 families— 
had cash income that totaled less than 
$3,100. Inasmuch as the minimum 
cost of the Family Worker’s Budget in 
1949 was $3,295 (in New Orleans, 
La.), it is clear that many urban fam- 
ilies could not maintain that budget. 

No one in the United States would 
imagine for a minute that there are no 
poor persons here, however much he 
may be impressed with the richness of 
our resources and the productiveness of 
our economy or the comments about 
our national wealth that may be made 
by people in other lands. We are 
aware that there are extremes of wealth 
and poverty—and that economic ap- 
portunity is often extremely curtailed. 
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Poverty Widespread 

It may be, however, that we are not 
aware of the extent of poverty in this 
country, either in breadth or depth. 
Even the slums and the Negro ghettos 
of our large cities do not impress us. 
But there are, as we shall see in greater 
detail, millions of families in the United 
States that exist on distressingly small 
incomes. 

It would be difficult to determine in 
general what a poor family is, in terms 
of annual income. Income that would 
sufice for a family living on a farm, 
where non-cash income is available, will 
be insufficient for another family living 
in a large city; what would suffice for 
a family consisting of only a husband 
and wife, would be inadequate for a 
married couple with several children. 


Low Income Determined 

For purposes of this report the sum 
of $2,000 has been taken as an arbitrary 
point below which incomes will be con- 
sidered low for families. This figure 
has been used for some years, even 
before the 1949 study issued by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, entitled, Low-Income 
Families and Economic Stability. At 
the present time, it would probably be 
considered below the minimum needed 
by most families to maintain a decent 
standard of living. 

Consequently, while $2,000 is a fair- 
ly satisfactory sum to adopt as the up- 
per limit of the group to be studied, it 
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must not be thought that all families 
with a larger cash income are adequate- 
ly provided for. A continuing study 
carried on by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that in 1949 a mini- 
mum of $3,295 was needed to purchase 
a modest living for a family of four 
persons in any of the 34 cities surveyed 
in the study. The average cost of the 
budget in all 34 cities was $3,522, and 
in the most costly city, Washington, 
D. C., the budget cost $3,773. 


Low-Income Families 


Moreover, families with more than 
four members would need a larger in- 
come to maintain them at the level of 
the Worker’s Budget. Consequently, 
it would not be a serious exaggeration to 
speak of well over half of the families 
in the United States as belonging to 
the low-income category (in terms of 
accepted American standards of living). 
Table 1 shows the amounts of income 
available to all American families dur- 
ing the year 1949. 


Tasie 1.—Famiuies By FAmMity INCOME, FOR 
THE Unitep Srates, 1949 


Per 

Number cent- 

Family income of age 
families of 

families 

Total. . 39,193,000 | 100.0 

Under $1,000. .. 4,748,000 | 12.4 

$1,000 to $1,999..... 5,848,000 14.9 

$2,000 to $2,999... 8,100,000 20.6 

$3,000 to $3,999..... 7,819,000 19.9 

$4,000 to $4,999... 4,722,000 12.0 

$5,000 to $5,999... 3,078,000 7.8 

$6,000 and over. . 4,879,000 12.4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Consumer Income, 
Series P-60, No. 8 “American Children: 
Economic Characteristics of Their 
Families,.”’ 





Several observations can be made 


about these figures. 

In the first place, the information is 
based upon samples, rather than upon 
data in the entire 1950 census. Hence 
60 


there is possibility of sampling vari- 
ability, so that the groups reported in 
the table above might be about one per 
cent larger or smaller than reported. 


Secondly, there is undoubtedly some 
understatement of income; incidental 
and irregular sources of income may be 
overlooked in reporting. 


Nevertheless, the distribution of 
families in income brackets in this re- 
port shows striking similarity to the 
distribution reported in a somewhat 
similar study of income in 1948. The 
distribution of money income of Ameri- 
can families during 1948 is shown in 
the following chart: 

(See Next Page) 


More Low-Income Families 


A comparison of the data in Table | 
with the information in Figure 1 shows 
that the total number of families in 
the United States had increased from 
an estimated 38.5 million in 1948 to 
approximately 39.1 million in 1949. 
Families in the lowest income category, 
less than $1,000, had increased from 
4 to 4.7 million in number and from 
10.6 to 12.4 per cent of all families. 

Families in the $1,000 to $2,000 
bracket had risen in number from 5.6 
to 5.8 million (14.5 to 14.9 per cent), 
and those in the next bracket ($2,000 
to $3,000) had increased by 200,000, 
from 7.9 to 8.1 million families. Per- 
centagewise this group had shown no 
change, being 20.6 per cent of all fami- 
lies in both years. Decreases were 
shown in the next three income groups. 

It should be remarked that the in- 
crease in the number of families in low- 
income brackets during 1949 is prob- 
ably due less to any relative shift of 
income distribution than to the general 
decline in income during that year. It 
is to be noted in this connection that 
while the groups receiving incomes be- 
tween $7,000 and $10,000 increased 
slightly from 1.86 to 2.0 million, the 
highest bracket, over $10,000 decreased 
by an estimated 100,000 from 1.1 to 
1.0 million families. 
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Income 1948 


Money INCOME OF 


Unrrep States FAmuies, 1948. 
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Low-Income Groups 

There are several notable groups 
among the 10.5 million low-income 
families; each group presents slightly 
different problems. 

1. Farm families constitute a minor- 
ity of 5.77 million families, of which 
60.2 per cent, about 3.47 million had 
cash incomes of less than $2,000 in 
1949. While many of these families 
had non-cash income, especially in the 
form of foods, their low-income status 
is often permanent because of the con- 
dition of their land and their inability 
to improve it or their capital equip- 
ment. In the light of this state of af- 
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fairs, the proposed policy review an- 
nounced recently by the Department of 


Agriculture’ gives promise of some 
relief. 
2. More than half of all families 


whose heads are over 65 years of age, 


1 


A circular entitled, The Family Farm’: 
Future, issued recently by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, states: “The De- 
partment of Agriculture thinks the family 
farm is so vital to the economy, prosperity 
and military defense of the Nation that it 
is reviewing all of its programs and activ- 
ities to make sure that they are serving 
the family farm well—and to find out 
how they can serve it better.” 
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about 2.5 million such families, had 
income of less than $2,000 in 1949. 
Thus they constituted 23.8 per cent of 
all low-income families in that year. 
Since the proportion of aged is likely to 
increase, this problem will continue. 
Their problem is the more acute in 
view of the fact that time will not in- 
crease their income, as is the case with 
many younger families. 





3. Non-white families are a much 
TABLE $e TION OF FAMILIES BY TOTAL 
THE U NITED St 
| : 
| All 
Total money income | families 
Numbers (thousands) 30, 193 | 12,854 
Percent 100. 0 100.0 
Under $1,000..... ‘24 19.3 
$1,000 $1,999. 14.9 18.3 
$2,000 — $2,999..... 20.6 20.3 | 
$3,000 BI999. 2... 20.0 16.8 
$4,000 — $4,999... | - 420 10.4 
$5,000 — $5,999..... | 7.8 | 6.2 
$6,000 — $6,999... .. | 48] 4.1 
$7,000 — $9,999..... } 5.0 | 2.9 
$10,000 and over. 2.6 1.6 
Source: U 


P-60, No. “Income of F: amilies and Perso 


‘, 





leanes proportion of he he income 
categories than they are in the general 
population. An estimated 59.5 per cent 
of all non-white families received less 
than $2,000 reported income in 1949, 
while a total of 72.4 per cent of such 
families had less than $2,500. The 
median income of all non-white families 
in that year was $1,650 as compared 
with a median of $3,232 for all white 
families. 

4. Broken families, headed by women 
as a result of widowhood, desertion or 
divorce, numbered about 3.6 million. 
Of these, a total of 47.8 per cent had 
incomes under $2,000; another 10.2 per 
cent were in the $2,000 to $2,499 in- 
come bracket. 


Size of Low-Income Families 


Even two-person families would find 
living upon a total of $2,000 difficult. 
In 1949 an estimated 4.8 million two- 
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On that basis,’ 


person, low-income families (with less 
than $2,000) were included among the 
12.8 million such families. Low-income 
families of three persons numbered 2.2 
million; four-person families, 1.4 mil- 
lion; five-person families, .9 million; 
six-person, .5 million. Families of 
seven or more persons with less than 
$2,000 income numbered .7 million. 
Table 2 shows all families by income 
and size of the family. 


Money INCOME, BY SIZE OF FAMILY, FOR 


ATES, , 1949 


amilies of specified number of related persons 








| i i 

acy = TS 6 | am 
9,895 | 7,756 | 4,368 | 2, 202 | 2,119 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
92} 69| 79] 89! 145 
14.4} 11.2} 12.3] 134] 16.3 
22.2| 21.9} 18.9] 19.3] 16.3 
21.0] 24.0) 23.0} 19.2} 16.0 
13.7| 12.8] 13.0 9.6} 11.7 
79| 96/ 82] 95] 82 
4.7 | 5.1 5.9| 6.3 3.8 
4.3| 5.5 76| 101] 82 
271 8) 3.21 3.5 4.9 


5 Bure au of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series 


ns in the United States: 1949,” Table 


Family Standards Low 

Obviously a two-person family will 
not require as much income to main- 
tain the standard of the Budget as the 
four-person family adopted as typical 
in Budget calculations. The estimated 
average cost of the Budget level for a 
two-person family in 1949 was $2,287. 
37.6 per cent of two- 





2 This statement is not intended to suggest 
that all such families were unable to 
maintain the standard of the Budget. 
Families of all sizes living in lower cost 
areas (smaller cities, towns, farms, etc.) 
than the 34 cities studied in the Budget 
series would need less cash income than 
similar families in the Budget-series cities. 
The averages employed are derived from 
an application of the method of estimat- 
ing costs for families of other sizes em 
ployed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to an average of the costs of the four-per 
son budget in all 34 cities. See: The City 
Worker’s Family Budget, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, No. R.1909, p. 25. 
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person families received less than Budg- 
et-level income in 1949. 

‘ The estimated average cost of the 
Budget for a three-person family in 
1949 was $2,959. Thus, slightly less 
than 45.8 of all three-person families 
did not receive Budget-level income in 
that year. The estimated average cost 
of the Budget for four-person families 
in 1949 was $3,518, and a total of 53.3 


TaBLeE 3.—CHILDREN UNDER 18 Years oF AGE, 


produced and consumed on the farm. 

A further nine million children were 
in families with more than $2,000 but 
less than $3,000 income in 1949. Al- 
most 15 million children were in fami- 
lies with incomes ranging from $3,000 
up to $5,000, and seven million were 
members of families with more than 
$5,000. Detailed information about 
income appears in table 3. 


By Famity INCOME, FOR THE UNITED STATES 


URBAN AND RurRAL, 1949 


Number of 


| 
(thousands) | 
| T 


Percent“distribution of children by family income 


Family_residence children | - ; | | | 
| | Under | $1,000 $2,000 | $3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 
| “otal $1,000 | to to to to to | and 
| $1,999 | $2,999 | $3,999 | $4,999 | $5,999 | over 
United States. . .} 42,253 1100.0 | 10.7 | 15.2 22.3}: 23.4 } 128 | 7.1 9.6 
Urban: 24... 24,141 1100.0; 53); 9.8 22 | 27.3.) 15.2 8.9 12.3 
Rural Nonfarm.. 9,848 100.0 | 7.9 7.0 1 2a t gue 10.1 6.1 7.0 
Rural Farm..... 8,264 100.0 | 31.1 | 27.1 | 18.7 | 10.4 5.0 2.9 4.8 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
P-60, No. 8, “American Children: Economic 


per cent of all four-person families re- 
ceived less than this amount of income. 
A five-person family would require 
approximately $4,011 to maintain the 
level of the Budget; and 62.1 per cent 
of all such families received less than 
that amount. Estimates for larger 
families cannot be made with any de- 
gree of accuracy, but a conservative 
estimate of $4,257 for such families 
would be beyond the income of more 
than 60.8 of all six-person families. 


Problem of Children 


A more accurate indication of the 
condition of children can be secured 
from a special study issued by the 
Bureau of the Census on the income 
characteristics of children’s families. 
This study shows that 11 million of 
the nation’s 42.2 million children under 
18 years of age live in families with 
less than $2,000 a year income. About 
five million of these children lived on 
farms where cash income was supple- 
mented by food and other materials 
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Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series 


Characteristics of Their Families,” Table 2. 


We obtain a clearer picture of the 
economic position of children in Ameri- 
can families if the age of the wife and 
the number of young children are con- 
sidered. On this point the Census 
Bureau study says: 

There is a consistent decline in fam- 
ily income from $3,500 for families 
having no children to $2,800 for fami- 
lies having 3 or more children. A large 
part of the difference between the in- 
come of families having no children and 
those having one or more children 
relates to the labor force participation 
of the wife. The wife was in the labor 
force in nearly two-fifths of the fami- 
lies with no children under 5 years of 
age, as compared with only about one- 
tenth of the families with one, two or 
three or more children under 5 years of 
age. 


> U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Pop 
ulation Reports, Consumer Income, Series 
P-60, No. 7, “Income of Families and 
Persons in the United States: 1949,” p. 4. 
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Table 4 shows the median income of 
families with both husband and wife 
present, indicating the decline in income 
consistent with the number of children 
under five years of age. 





TaBLE 4.—MeEpDIAN INCOME OF MHUSBAND- 

AND-WIFE FAMILigEs, WIFE 15 To 49 YEARS 

Op, By NuMBER OF Own CHILDREN UNDER 

5 Years OF AGE, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
1948. 


(Medians standardized for age of wife.) 


Number of children Median income 


None $3,507 
1 child. : 3,258 
2 children... 3,014 
3 or more children. 2152 


Source: “Income of Families and Persons 
in the United States: 1949,” Table III. 





Racial Factor 

Non-white families are a much 
larger proportion of the low-income 
groups than they are in the general 
population. Approximately 1.2 million 
non-white families had less than $1,000 
income during 1949, while almost the 
same number were in the next $1,000 
bracket. Slightly more than 900,000 
non-white families had incomes between 
$2,000 and $3,000, while the remaining 
non-white families, 18.4 per cent 
ranged from $3,000 upward. These 
were concentrated in the lower levels 
since only 4.6 per cent of such families 
had incomes over $5,000, while 21.6 per 
cent of white families were in these 
brackets. 

Table 5 gives data on the distribution 





TaBLt 5.—DIsTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY 
Tora Money Income, By CoLor, FOR THE 
Unrrep States, 1949, 


Total Money Income Families 


| Total | White 


Non- 

white 

Percent. . 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Under $1,000... | 12.1 | 10.4] 30.9 
$1,000 to $1,999.....| 14.9! 13.7. 286 
$2,000 to $2,999... || 206! 20.5) 22.1 
$3,000 and over. | 52.4} 55.4] 18.4 


Source: “Income of Families and Persons 
in the United States, 1949,” Table 2. 
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of families by race, income and place 
of residence for 1949. 


Although low-income families were 
to be found in all parts of the United 
States, the heaviest concentration was 
in the southern section of the country. 
A preliminary study based on the 1950 
Census shows that of the estimated 
11,006,000 low-income families in the 
United States in 1949, 1.96 million 
were in the Northeast and were 32.1 
per cent of all families in that area. 
About 2.83 million low-income families 
were in the North Central region, 
where they constituted 32.8 per cent of 
all families. Low-income families were 
about 60.9 per cent of all families in 
the South, where there were in 1949 a 
total of 5.06 million low-income fami- 
lies of which 1.63 million were non- 
white. A further 1.14 million such 
families, 34.0 per cent of all families 
there, were reported in the West. 

The distribution of low-income fami- 
lies by region and by color for the 
United States and the South is given in 
table 6. 

(See next page.) 


Other Factors 


Various factors, in addition to those 
already mentioned, contributed to low 
incomes, especially of urban families. 
Among these is the number of years of 
schooling completed by the head of the 
family. A study of 1946 correlation 
between income and education shows 
that 37.6 per cent of all low-income 
families (less than $2,000 a year) were 
headed by persons with less than eight 
years of schooling. Low-income fam- 
ilies whose heads had completed eight 
years numbered another 24.4 per cent. 
A further 31.9 per cent had received 
one to four years of high school educa- 
tion. Only 6.1 per cent of low-income 
families were headed by persons with 
one or more years of college. 

Moreover, this condition tends to per- 
petuate itself. Children of upper-in- 
come families, regardless of intelligence, 
stand a better chance of continuing 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENT DisTRIBUTION OF INCOME IN 1949 oF FAMILIES, FOR THE UNrrep States 
AND REGIONS, BY RACE FOR THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUTH 


United States South 
Residence and income level North- North West 
| east Central 
Total |Nonwhite Total |Nonwhite 
Total... 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Under $1,000... | 15.4} 36.6 10.6 12.4 24.4 43.9 10.8 
$1,000 to $1,999... 14.8 28.4 10.7 13.0 20.8 32.4 12.6 
$2.000 to $2,999. . 18.3) 189} 19.3 18.6) 179) 15.0) 16.6 
$3,000 and over. 51.5 16.1 59.4 56.0 36.9 8.7 60.2 


education than those of lower-income 





families: 

The following facts stand out: a. The 
upper-income group sends nearly all its 
children through high school and about 
90 percent to college; b. the middle-in- 
come group sends about 60 percent of its 
children to high school and about 15 per- 
cent to college or some other higher insti- 
tution; c. the lower-income group sends 
ibout 30 percent of its children through 
high school and about 5 percent to col- 
lege.* 

Disability is a further factor con- 
tributing to low incomes. While this 
factor affects single individuals in most 
instances, many of the disabled are 
heads of families with dependents. No 
data are available concerning the fam- 
ily status of the estimated 4.5 million 
disabled persons in the country, but in- 
formation can be reported from a sam- 
ple of 53,000 disabled persons who were 
rehabilitated during 1948. More than 
40 per cent of these were married, and 
approximately the same proportion had 
dependents; of these, two-thirds had 
more than one dependent. 


Effect of Low Wages 

A more recent study Making Ends 
Meet on Less Than $2,000 a Year, pre- 
sents case studies of 100 low-income 
families. These cases, while they are 
in no sense a statistical sample of all 
low-income suggest further 
factors making for low incomes. Most 


families, 





* Low-Income Families and Economic Sta- 
bility, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 1949, p. 17. 
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significant is low wages and low in- 
comes of the self-employed. In a repre- 
sentative number of the cases, at least 
one breadwinner had worked a full year 
(without significant unemployment pe- 
riods) yet had not earned $2,000; in 
other instances, although less frequent- 
ly, a self-employed person had not 
achieved that sum. 


Unemployment, whether from lay- 
offs, bad weather or illness, was a more 
important factor. Almost half of the 
urban families attributed low incomes 
to this source. In two instances fam- 
ilies with incomes as high as $60 weekly 
were reduced to the low-income group 
because of irregular employment. 


Working Wives 

In order to maintain even the low 
incomes reported in these studies, it was 
often necessary for more than one mem- 
ber of the family to be employed. Thus, 
the 1949 Economic Report of the 
President attributed the increase in real 
income between 1939 and 1948 in good 
part to the reduction in unemployment 
and to the increased number of multi- 
earner families: 

But the considerable increase since be- 
fore the war in real income of families at 
the low end of the scale has probably 
come about chiefly from the decrease in 
unemployment and the increase in num- 
ber of multi-earner families, rather than 
from the equalizing effect of more-pro- 
gressive taxation.” 





> Economic Report of the President... Jan- 
uary, 1949, Washington, 1949, p. 15. 
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An independent government study,” 
states that “significant decreases were 
shown in the proportion of husband- 
wife households with only one worker, 
which dropped from 61.9 per cent in 
1940 to 58.1 per cent in 1947, while 
higher percentages reported two or 
three workers per family.” This study 
reports that in April, 1947, there was 
2 total of 7.7 million married women in 
the labor force. Of these 804,000 were 
non-white; 6.8 million were white. Yet 
34 per cent of the non-white wives 
were working or seeking work, while 
only 14.7 per cent of white wives were 
in the labor force. 


Multi-Earner Families 


In 1949 more than half of all non- 
white families had more than one 
earner (urban, 52.3 per cent; rural non- 
farm, 53.6; farm, 55.9). Among white 
families the largest proportion of multi- 
earner families was also in the urban 
group, but they were only about two- 
fifths of the total (urban, 41.0; rural 
non-farm, 35.6; farm, 33.4). 

While the increase in the number of 
married women workers is part of a 
protracted trend,’ the rate was greatly 
accelerated after 1940. After cessation 
of hostilities there was a decline in the 
number of married women in the labor 
force, but the number has again in- 
creased recently. 
®* The American Family, A Factual Back- 

ground, National Conference on Family 

Life, Washington, 1949, p. 62. 

7 James J. Quinn, S.J., “Women in Indus- 

try,” SOCIAL ORDER, 3 0.s. (1950) 315-20. 


Low-Income Occupations 


Heads of low-income families are 
found in all categories of occupation, 
but there is a heavy concentration, of 
course, in the less skilled activities. 
While only 4.7 per cent of low-income 
family heads are in the professional and 
managerial categories, 8.2 are clerical 
and sales workers. Another 12.0 are 
proprietors. Low-income family heads 
are in the remaining work groups as 
follows: craftsmen and foremen, 17.0 
per cent; operatives (factory workers, 
etc.), 22.6 per cent; service workers, 
17.6 per cent; laborers, 17.9 per cent. 

Non-white males are heavily concen- 
trated in the operative (25.0 per cent), 
service-worker (20.3 per cent) and la- 
borer (36.0 per cent) classes. Women 
who head low-income families are con- 
centrated in the operative (19.2 per 
cent) and service (55.8) categories. 


Changes in Status 


Finally, it should be observed that 
there is considerable fluctuation within 
the low-income group. That is, many 
families will be temporarily distressed 
because of sickness, layoffs, strikes or 
business reverses, but they will rise to a 
higher income in the following year. On 
the other hand a large segment of the 
group seems to remain permanently at 
low-income levels. It is impossible to 
say how large the two categories are, 
but there has not only not been any 
significant decline in the total number 
of low-income families in recent years; 
there has been an appreciable increase. 


—_@-— 


Christians, A Moving Force 


The salvation of the world will result from the presence of Christians 


in it. 


Now, more than in any other period of history, they must first 


become the moving force of existing institutions and then foresee and 
bring about the improvements so sorely needed. 
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A student of Canadian social action ex- 
amines the system of family allowances 
which the Dominion Seeded during 
World War II after years of campaigning. 


CANAUA PRUVIDES 
FUR HER CHILUREN 


Family Allowances System Analyzed 


RatpH A. Lassance, S.J. 


Marquette University 


OW is it possible, in an indus- 
trial and exchange economy, to 
achieve a living family wage 
for heads of families? This problem has 
| plagued every mass production econ- 
omy, including that of the United 
States. No matter what year one takes, 
statistical study reveals that the cost of 
modest but adequate living for the sta- 
tistical family of four exceeds average 
wages and salaries. Very few teachers, 
for example, can adequately support a 
family with two or more children on 
the salaries they receive. In highly in- 
dustrialized areas of the United States 
the cost of living for a family of four 
about 


: was $4,300 in 1951, average 
wages for factory workers about $3,500 
a year. 


The conclusion seems to be that in an 
industrial economy using mass produc- 
tion techniques, the wage contract by 
itself is insufficient to achieve the socio- 
ethical demands of the family living in- 
come. Wages, generally speaking, are 
geared to cost of production and the 
prevailing rate; and by and large, there 
is equal pay for equal work. Married 
men with families, single persons with 
dependents to support, boys, girls, single 
women, married women, all tend to re- 
ceive the same wages for doing the same 
type of work. This is practically inevi- 
table. 


Wages and salaries are paid on the 
basis of individual production, but the 
economic responsibilities of married 
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men with children and single persons 
with dependents oftener than not ex- 
ceed the purchasing power of their 
wages or salaries. Let us take for ex- 
ample a group of welders who are being 
paid roughly $3,800 a year. 


Three Cases 

Joe Single, welder No. 1, has no 
great financial problems. He buys for 
one and pays taxes for one. Even with 
inflation and high taxes, he can live 
very comfortably on $3,800 a year. 
Welder No. 2, Jim Spouse, who has a 
wife but no children, has a more difh- 
cult situation. He buys for two and 
pays taxes for two. His wife does not 
work in industry. But even with infla- 
tion and high taxes, he can squeeze 
through on $3,800 a year. Welder No. 
3, Jake Double, is well off economically. 
He had the foresight to marry Welder 
No. 4, Jane Double. Jake and Jane each 
earn $3,800 a year. They have no chil- 
dren. They buy for two, pay taxes for 
two. They live very well on $7,600 a 
year. 

But poor Mike Trouble, Welder No. 
§, does not share in our vaunted high 
standard of living in the United States. 
He has a wife and five children. He 
earns $3,800 a year. He buys for seven 
and pays taxes for seven. He does get 
a little reduction on his income taxes, 
but he pays all sorts of hidden taxes. 
Every time he buys anything, he pays 
excise taxes and all the other taxes that 
have a way of finding their way into 
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the price of consumers’ goods. Mike 
gets the same wages as other individuals, 
who do the same comparable work, but 
he must support a family. And he buys 
in the same market as they do; he pays 
the same prices. But he can’t say to the 
shoe dealer: “I buy shoes for seven, and 
so, | want my shoes at one-seventh the 
price.” Or to the grocer. “Here, I buy 
groceries for seven; give me a reduction 
in my bill of 85 per cent.” And he gets 
no reduction in excise taxes and other 
hidden taxes on purchases for his fam- 
ily. In terms of social justice, this pic- 
ture doesn’t make sense. 


Children Liabilities 


This unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
further complicated by the laws of 
compulsory education and child labor 
laws, which keep children off the labor 
market. I am in no way challenging 
the basic wisdom or desirability of these 
laws. I merely call attention to the fact 
that these laws render the urban child 
an economic liability until he reaches 
the age of 16. The result is that many 
conscientious fathers are killing them- 
selves, trying to hold down two or three 
jobs, in order to support the families 
that God gave them; and millions of 
mothers are forced to work in industry, 
outside the home, in order to balance 
the budget. One third of the work 
force is made up of women, many of 
whom are married. 

All of this is contrary to social jus- 
tice. Let us not forget that without 
families there would be no society, no 
economy. Families produce our present 
consumers, our future producers and 
consumers, our future leaders, to say 
nothing of our future defenders of our 
country. 

Family Living Income 

The central problem of our economy, 
of any economy, is the problem of pro- 
viding a family living income to all de- 
serving heads of families. This problem 
is basic, crucial, acute. We are not 
solving it, and I contend that by means 
68 
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of the mere technique of the wage con- 
tract we will never solve it. 

Certainly, raising money wages solves 
nothing; no sooner is the general wage 
level raised, than the cost of living rises, 
and the advantage is wiped out. Even 
to raise real wages is no true solution; 
for then the general standard of living 
is raised and social justice is not served. 
Social justice demands that everyone 
share proportionately in the prevailing 
standard of living; and it is simply un- 
just to force families with children to 
accept a lower standard of living all out 
of proportion with prevailing custom. 

This is all the more true in a mass 
production economy with tremendous 
division of labor and exchange. Indi- 
viduals alone produce practically noth- 
ing. Enterprises produce. Why should 
fathers of families receive a smaller 
share of what they produce than do 
their single co-workers? The conclusion 
that forces itself upon one is that some 
adequate system of family allowances 
for children, paid to the parents by in- 
dustry alone, by government alone, or 
by industry and government together, 
is demanded by the exigencies of social 
justice in an industrial and exchange 
economy dominated by mass production 
techniques. 


Supplemental Income 


Even though Pius XI declared in 
Ouadragesimo Anno that the wage-con- 
tract is not essentially unjust, he must 
have been thinking of the actual inade- 
quacies of the wage contract when he 
wrote in the same encyclical: 

Every effort must therefore be made 
that fathers of families receive a wage 
large enough to meet ordinary family 
needs adequately. But if this cannot al- 
ways be done under existing circum- 
stances, social justice demands that 
changes be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible whereby such a wage will be as- 
sured to every adult workingman.' 

The Pope might have been thinking 
here of profit-sharing, but I doubt that 


* Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, Par. 71. 
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a general system of profit-sharing would 
solve the problem as long as one-third 
of the work force is made up of women 
and the practice of equal pay for equal 
work is continued. Children must be 
supported economically. Mere wages 
will not do it. Some system of family 
allowances, which help to make up de- 
ficient wages, is necessary. Under pres- 
ent conditions, families have a strict 
right to these allowances. 

Moved by these considerations, I de- 
cided to make a rather detailed study of 
the Canadian system of family allow- 
ances. Although the material standards 
of living in Canada are somewhat lower 
than in the United States, the two econ- 
omies are sufficiently similar in that the 
basic considerations of justice with re- 
gard to family income are essentially the 
same. As a matter of fact, although it 
doesn’t appear on the surface, the prob- 
lem is much more acute in the United 
States than it is in Canada, because the 
United States is much more industrial- 
ized. The more industrialized the coun- 
try, the more pressing are the problems 
of family income. 

Canadian Family Allowances 

The Canadian Family Allowances 
Act was passed in 1944 and became op- 
erative July 1, 1945. Under this statute, 
a monthly allowance is payable by the 
national government for each child 
under sixteen years of age, resident in 
Canada, and maintained wholly or sub- 
stantially by the parent. The allow- 
ances are paid with unappropriated 
moneys in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the scale is as follows:* 

From birth to five years, $5.00 per 
month. 

From six to nine 
month. 

From nine to twelve years, $7.00 per 
month. 


years, $6.00 per 


From twelve to sixteen years, $8.00 
per month. 


3 George VI, An Act to provide for Family 
Allowances. 
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For the first few years after the en- 
actment of the act, the allowances were 
reduced by one dollar for the fifth 
child, by two dollars for the sixth and 
seventh children, and by three dollars 
for all subsequent children. This fea- 
ture of decreased allowances for chil- 
dren after the fourth child was elimi- 
nated by an amendment passed in 1947, 
so that now there is no discrimination 
against large families.” Another impor- 
tant change (1949) reduced the wait- 
ing period from three years to one year 
for children in families newly entering 
Canada.* 

Grants are payable only after regis- 
tration of the child and must be ap- 
plied “exclusively toward the mainte- 
nance, care, training, education, and 
advancement of the child.” These regis- 
trations, on forms supplied to the par- 
ents, are checked against vital statistics 
records and records of school attend- 
ance. Children of school age, unless val- 
idly excused, must regularly attend 
school in order to receive the allowances. 
Normally, the mother is the payee for 
obvious reasons. If the mother is dead 
or is judged to be irresponsible, the 
payments are made to the father or to 
the one who takes the place of the 
mother. For example, during the fiscal 
year, ending March 31, 1951, payments 
were being made to child-caring agen- 
cies in respect to 14,636 accounts, 
affecting almost 31,000 children. 


All Receive Aid 


There is no means test with its ac- 
companying red-tape and stigma of 
“government relief” for poorer famil- 
ies. All, rich and poor alike, who regi- 
ster their children, receive the same al- 
lowances. The Eskimos and some of the 
Indians who live a nomadic life receive 


10 George VI, An Act to Amend the In- 
come Tax Act. 
13 George VI, An Act to Amend the Fam 


ily Allowances Act, 1944. Assented to, 
30th April, 1949. 
’ 8 George VI, An Act to provide for Fam- 


ily Allow ances. 
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their allowances in kind. But more and 
more of the Indian families are han- 
dled just as whites. In some cases, gov- 
ernmental agencies, or private agencies 
like the Hudson Bay Company, help in 
paying and controlling the use of fam- 
ily allowances for Indians. The allow- 
ances are not subject to taxation or to 
the operation of any law relating to 
bankruptcy or insolvency.” The moneys 
of these allowances may not be assigned, 
attached, anticipated or given as secu- 
rity: they must be used for the support 
of the child. Any violation of this pre- 
scription may be prosecuted. If the 
violation is proved, the guilty party is 
subject to a fine or imprisonment. 

The allowances are discontinued: a) 
when the child dies or reaches the age 
of 16; b) if authorized officials judge 
that the allowances are being abused; 
c) when the child ceases to be a resident 
of Canada; d) if a girl marries before 
the age of sixteen; e) if the child, with- 
out good reason, does not regularly at- 
tend school. 

Since the system is entirely a federal 
project, it applies to the whole of Can- 
ada. The program is in charge of the 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare. The actual administration, how- 
ever, is delegated to an appointed Na- 
tional Director of Family Allowances. 
Each Province has its separate bureau, 
administered by an appointed Provincial 
Director, who supervises the program 
in his respective Province under the di- 
rection of the National Bureau. The 
moneys are appropriated from national 
income but are paid to recipients 
through their provincial office. 


Administration Costs Low 


The payments are made by check 
and sent through the mails. The total 
staff of employees across the whole of 
Canada does not exceed 1,200. Most of 
the administrative work consists in 
keeping accurate records and mailing 
out the checks, which is done chiefly 
by machine. Welfare agencies, both 








* Income War Tax Act, 1947. 
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public and private, are used by the ad- 
ministration to help in carrying out the 
plan. And so it has not been necessary 
to build up a large staff of social work- 
ers and supervisors. All that is neces- 
sary is a small number for key positions, 
As a result the administration costs are 
exceedingly low. They amount to less 
than 2% of the entire cost of the pro- 
gram; ninety-eight dollars of every one 
hundred appropriated find their way 
into family budgets. 
In March, 1950, the number of fam- 
ilies receiving allowances was 1,852,269; 
the number of children was 4,202,263.’ 
The total cost was roughly about $260,- 
000,000.° The average monthly allow- 
ance per child is about $6.00; the aver- 
age monthly allowance per family about 
$14.00. The highest check paid to one 
family was $100.00 per month; this 
check went to a family with fifteen 
children under the age of sixteen. 


Evaluation 


The avowed purpose of the act, when 
passed, was threefold: social, demo- 
graphic and fiscal. The social purpose 
was concerned with equalizing eco- 
nomic burdens in terms of justice and 
welfare, in particular, with mitigating 
the economic injustices suffered by large 
families. For years, the Jesuit, Pére Léon 
Lebel, S.J., and others had been writing 
and lecturing upon the necessity of 
family allowances to fulfill the dictates 
of justice and social welfare.” From 
the demographic point of view, Canada 
is underpopulated; hence, the Canadian 
Government has a policy of stimulating 
population increases and of attempting 
to retard those forces which restrict 
population growth. The fiscal purpose 
had to do with redistributing wealth 
and stimulating home markets. When 


* Annual Report of Family Allowances Di- 


vision, Department of National Health 
and Welfare for Fiscal Year ended March 
30, 1950, page 5. 

® Op. Cit., Table I. 

® Les Allocations Familiales, R.P. Léon Le- 
bel, S.J., L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, May 
12, 1927. 
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the bill was passed in 1944, shortly be- 
fore the cessation of armed hostilities, 
there was a general fear of depression 
during the period of conversion from a 
war economy to a peace-time economy. 
Following purchasing-power theories of 
economics, it was hoped that the money 
injected into the income stream by the 
family allowances would have an anti- 
depression effect. I shall attempt to 
evaluate the Canadian experiment of six 
years under these three headings: social 
and welfare aspects, demographic con- 
siderations and fiscal evaluation. 


Obviously, family allowances have 
been a tremendous boon to low and 
middle class income groups. A small 
family with three children, aged 4, 8 
and 12, respectively, receives a monthly 
allowance of $18.00. Two years later, 
with the addition of another child, the 
family would receive $25.00 a month. 
A family with nine children, ranging 
from 2 to 15 years, is receiving about 
$675.00 annually. These sums do not 
take care of all the economic needs of 
the children, but they certainly help. 
It might be interesting to inspect an 
itemized account of the expenditures of 
their allowances by an actual family 
with nine children.” 


Boots, shoes, gaytees . $114.23 
Stockings, socks .. 29.70 
A OR iy 51.05 
Sweaters en ee” 26.03 
Pants and breeches , (682) 
OL. ¢:) | | annie 11.70 
Tot’s woolen suits . 9,59 
Blankets .... Stik, 16.75 
Caps and tams ............. 9.67 
Underwear and bloomers 42.76 
Boys’ slack suits .... Zt 
Tots’ slips and skirts 14.25 
Boys’ jumpers, windbreakers 61.00 
Boys’ rubber raincoats 27.50 
Tots’ raincoats 5.58 
Tots’ dresses 9.90 
Handkerchiefs .... 3.56 
Gloves and mittens 11.55 
School bags ............ 14.23 
Fountain pens .... . a0 
Mechanical pencils 2.45 
Snow suits ......... ’ . 26.50 
Boys’ parkas ....... ; ae 
One cart for invalid child Zt 
Mattresses ......... ; . 40.00 

ij) See Zz $671.23 
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Since the introduction of the pro- 
gram, there is real evidence of a sub- 
stantial improvement in the diet of chil- 
dren, in particular with regard to such 
foods as milk and fresh fruit. There has 
been a decided increase in medical, den- 
tal and optical care for children at the 
same time that there has been a drop in 
the number of requests for similar serv- 
ices from benevolent agencies. Dentists, 
doctors and opticians like the program. 
School attendance has increased to such 
an extent that in many cases authori- 
ties are concerned with regard to the 
lack of adequate school facilities. 

In this respect, the sociology depart- 
ment of Laval University conducted a 
survey, unpublished as yet, the sample 
consisting of 214 Quebec families. 
Among other facts, the study reveals 
the following attitudes: a. there is gen- 
eral acceptance of the plan; no one was 
opposed to family allowances; b. every- 
one polled considered the allowances to 
be too small and requested an increase; 
c. a majority desired an extension of the 
plan to include children in college 
above the age of 16; d. there were no 
complaints against the administration 
of the plan; all found that the checks 
came regularly and that there was no 
discrimination. 


Opposition Disappears 

At first, the labor unions were op- 
posed to the system of family allow- 
ances on the ground that they would 
tend to depreciate the general level of 
wages. Some feared that by increasing 
the supply of labor, wages would be 
held down; others that, in collective 
bargaining, employers would instance 
family allowances as nullifying the need 
for an increase in wages. Since experi- 
ence has not justified their fears, the 
labor unions now favor family allow- 
ances. 

The sums paid out in family allow- 
ances do not approach the actual cost 
of rearing children. They are merely a 
much-needed and very necessary help. 


Annual Report ..., March 30, 1950, p. 10. 
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There is no question here of bonuses for 
babies. No one has been tempted to go 
into the business of “raising” children. 

Even the wealthy and middle class 
groups welcome the allowances, since 
they are not subject to income tax.” I 
met a very personable and industrious 
young married man whose income 
ranged from $3,500 to $4,000 a year. 
He has a wife and two children, and his 
wife is expecting a third child. By dint 
of hard work and thrift, he manages to 
live comfortably within his income. He 
puts every cent of the family allowances 
into a credit-union saving fund for his 
children. His boy, aged four, has an 
account of $432.00, the core of which 
is made up of his allowances, augmented 
by interest and additional small savings. 
The girl, aged 2, has a bank account of 
$212.00, achieved in the same way. 
This is a typical example of French- 
Canadian prévoyance. These savings 
have been accumulated against that pos- 
sible “rainy day” or, saving that, to pro- 
vide for the higher education of the 
children when they grow up. The “so- 
called” family living wage is supposed 
to be a saving wage. Family allowances 
help thrifty low- and middle-income 
groups to save. This practice is not 
too uncommon among the middle-in- 
come groups, at least in French Canada. 


Demographic Results 


The actual influence of family al- 
lowances on population trends is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Since so many factors 
affect the birth rate, it is impossible to 
make unilinear correlations between the 
birth rate and any one factor. Hence 
the question whether family allowances 
have or have not stimulated a rise in the 
birth rate remains unanswered. During 
the first five years of the plan, there 
was noted a slight decrease in the over- 
all statistics of births. Lately, there has 
been a slight upswing. General experi- 
ence and statistics in all countries seem 
to indicate that with a rise in real in- 
come there is a slight decrease in the 








“Income Tax Act, January, 1947. 
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overall birth rate. There is, however, 
some evidence in Canada that in many 
individual cases, family allowances have 
alleviated the fear, induced by economic 
factors, of having children. Moreover, 
since Canada encourages immigration, 
family allowances are an attraction to 
families with children who wish to set- 
tle there. Athough there is no con- 
vincing evidence that the system has 
stimulated population through an in- 
créase in the actual birth rate, there is 
evidence that it is a stabilizing in- 
fluence. 


Fiscal Evaluation 


Annually to redistribute $260,000,- 
000 of national income through family 
allowances certainly has a vital effect 
on purchasing power.’” We have in- 
dicated its influence on the individual 
family budgets in terms of consumption. 
Thus the system has created bigger and 
better markets for producers and sellers 
of consumers’ goods and for professional 
services. This, of course, has its in- 
direct influence on the demand for 
producers’ goods. By increasing school 
attendance, a need has been created for 
more and better school facilities, thus 
increasing the market for building ma- 
terials and employment for the build- 
ing trades and teachers. Since Canada 
is an export country, the stimulation 
of home markets is all to the good. 
There is no doubt that the system 
helped as a buffer against post-war de- 
pression. The national wealth has been 
redistributed. Social justice, to the 
advantage of low-income groups, has 
been served in a constructive way. It 
is not socialistic, for by allowing parents 
freely to spend the cash allowances for 
their children, private enterprise is en- 
couraged. The money soon finds its 
way into the income stream, and busi- 
ness is stimulated, with the ensuing 
ability to expand industry and pay more 
taxes. 


“The gross national product of Canada in 
1949 was $15,450,000,000. 
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Is there any connection between 
family allowances and the recent sharp 
increase in the cost of living in Can- 
ida? The answer is, no. If family 
allowances were inflationary the impact 
would have been felt sooner. As a mat- 
ter of fact, inflation is due to the war 
situation and other factors. During 
times of inflation family allowances are 
stabilizing, as they help to distribute 
the burdens of inflation more evenly. 
Unless inflation is entirely out of hand, 
employed persons without families and 
going economic concerns are not hit 
too hard. But families (in particular, 
large families) do experience real 
hardship—and family allowances al- 
leviate their burdens. 


Incidental Evaluations 

No system is perfect. There are 
minor abuses and defects in the Cana- 
dian system but they are noteworthy 
chiefly because they are minor.’* The 
allowances are too small and should be 
increased. The Canadian economy is 
developing and with the greater ex- 
ploitation of their economic resources 
in oil, minerals and hydroelectric power, 
Canada will easily be able to handle an 
increase in family allowances. The 
money returns to the income stream, 
and the country profits by better child- 
care, making for better future citizens. 
[he system would be improved by pay- 
ing a flat rate of $8.00 a month for 
each child. This would give greater 
benefits and would effect economies and 
simplicity in administering the act. 

The Canadian system does not re- 
move all inequities nor does it perfect- 
ly fulfill the demands of social justice. 
he rich do not need it. There is still 
need to raise real wages of workers and 
to fight inflation. Moreover, the plan 
seems to favor farmers over city 
people.“ On the farm, children, ever 


‘Fraud on the part of some family allow- 
ances recipients exists, but they represent 
a remarkably low percentage of the total. 
‘The more industrialized Provinces of 
Canada pay a higher percentage of taxes 
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the youngest, are producers. They can 
perform all sorts of highly productive 
work after school, over the week-end 
and during the summer vacations. City 
children (in particular, the children of 
Wage-earners) are total economic 
liabilities until they reach the age of 
sixteen. However, very few of the 
people I consulted seemed to be con- 
cerned with this phase of the problem. 


A more thorough evaluation of the 
Canadian system of family allowances 
would have to correlate them with the 
entire system of social security, wage 
scales, low-cost housing, employment 
practices and governmental health 
measures in the Dominion, together 
with the basic philosophies connected 
with them. 

One criticism is that the plan is too 
centralized and is just one more phase 
of “creeping” socialism that is affect- 
ing industrial countries. A very intel- 
ligent French-Canadian, a_ professor 
of public administration at one of the 
universities, told me that he would 
prefer to see the system decentralized. 
He would desire much more partici- 
pation in administration by private 
groups especially by organizations of 
families. In principle, his criticisms are 
sound. In France, the system began in 
private industry and was successful. 
The principle of subsidiarity certainly 
would indicate decentralization. If it 
could be worked out, such a method 
would be superior to the present set-up. 
However, the practical difficulties of 
decentralization are great; and there is 
reason to suspect that it would prove 
too cumbersome and might bog down 
in petty frictions. Moreover, in mat- 
ters such as these the relative incidence 
of graft, corruption and inefficiency in 
governmental groups as distinguished 
from private groups is by no means a 
clear issue. 

and receive a proportionately lower per- 

centage of the family allowances than do 


the Provinces where agriculture and fi 
eries predominate. 


ish- 








Whatever be the method, an educa- 
tion program must go along with any 
system of family allowances. There 
are efforts in this direction in Canada. 
The Church, government, schools and 
social organizations all participate. Some 
government pamphlets which link fam- 
ily allowances with family budgets and 
child care are very good.’* As long as 
the philosophy behind family allow- 
ances is not definitely socialistic, pro- 
vided that the dominant trends in 
business are toward private enterprise 
and the allowances are cash payments 
rather than payments in kind, there is 
little danger of socialism. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The basic purpose of all economies 
should be to provide a family living in- 
come to all deserving families. Every- 
one who is engaged full time in the 
division of labor has a claim in justice 
against the economic system to an in- 
come which will enable him to dis- 
charge his social responsibilities. There- 
fore, heads of families have a strict 
right to a family living income. Since, 
as a matter of fact, the wage contract 
is inadequate to meet this claim, a 
reasonable system of family allowances 
is dictated by social justice as a prac- 
tical necessity. If, by a family living 
Wage is meant the income received by 
a wage-earner from an employer en- 
gaged in industry characterized by 
mass production, labor, 
competition, money exchange, equal 
pay for equal work, etc., then I say 
that for most wage-earners, the living 
family wage is a chimera. 
can’t be achieved. 


division of 


It simply 


A system which grants cash bene- 
fits to families with reasonable freedom 





“Especially, You and Your Family, pamphlet 
produced by Information Services Divi- 
sion, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa. 
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of expenditure is more in accord with 
a free economy than is a system of 
grants in kind and services. Govern- 
mental grants in kind and services tend 
to be more socialistic, require a cumber- 
some centralized bureaucracy, involve 
the stigma of “‘wards of the state” and 
lead more easily to graft, corruption 
and dictatorship. 

Over forty industrial countries now 
have systems of family allowances for 
their civilian populations. The United 
States is the only major industrial na- 
tion which does not have such a system, 
although it recognizes the principle in 
the practice of granting family allow. 
ances to the families of men in service. 
The principle is also inadequately in- 
corporated in the practice of allowing 
income tax exemptions. Canada has 
has had a system of family allowances 
since 1945. Though not perfect, it has 
been eminently successful in achieving 
its purposes; so successful has it been 
that no political party would dare 
repeal or weaken it. 

Systems of Family Allowances, prop- 
erly conceived and executed, can and 
should be used by free economies as a 
constructive measure against the inroads 
of totalitarian socialism and commu- 
nism. Communism, for example, will 
never be able to conquer us by force 
of arms until we first collapse from 
within. But we cannot build up our 
internal strength unless we build sound 
families which are economically solvent 
and healthy. We would do well in the 
United States to follow the example of 
Canada and introduce family allowances 
here. Free-enterprise industrial econo- 
mies can produce an abundance for all, 
provided just and efficient techniques 
of distribution are worked out. Family 
allowances must be one of those tech- 
niques. 
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Still saddled with the shackles of four 
Power occupation and with a peace treaty 
only in the talking stage, Austria recovers 
gradually from the ravages of World War Il 


SUME NUTES UN AUSTRIA TODAY 


Vital Social and Economic Problems Face the Church 


AUSTRIAN OBSERVER 


USTRIA’S future, though it 
gets rare mention in news- 
magazines and newspapers, still 

plagues the Big Powers. Four post-war 
years of hopeful dickering with the 
Soviet gave the Austrian people some 
glimpse of normal conditions, but today 
more than 267 conferences and many 
concessions later, the country lies bound 
by a knot which Russia refuses to untie. 

The gloom of the diplomatic negotia- 
tors grew black when Russian engi- 
neers discovered vast pools of oil in the 
Soviet-occupied zone. As Russian out- 
put (and outtake) of oil reached one 
million tons annually, the gloom set- 
tled. It has been estimated that the 
Russians will take ten years to drain 
the wealthy deposit. 

Meantime, what goes on in Austria? 

Modern Austria can best be under- 
stood from some acquaintance with 
the three great political, industrial and 
social convulsions which Austria has 
suffered in the last thirty years. 


Drastic Diminution 


The first, and indeed the most severe, 
convulsion struck the country at the 
end of World War I, when it was trans- 
formed from a power of fifty million 
inhabitants of mixed nationalities to a 
small state of scarcely seven million. The 
latest estimate (October, 1948) places 
the population at 6,953,000, of which 
ipproximately 85.8 per cent is Catholic. 
Protestants number roughly 300,000. 
The communist party is about 150,000. 
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Destruction of the large economic 
area of which Austria was a part pro- 
duced severe social and ecoromic con- 
sequences. This manifested itself espe- 
cially in the repeated financial and 
economic crises that brought the new, 
crippled state almost to the brink of 
ruin. It is not the least achievement of 
the Catholic priest and statesman, Ignaz 
Seipel, that Austria was preserved from 
complete collapse. 


Markets and Resources Lost 


The enormous markets, both internal 
and foreign, were greatly reduced. Re- 
sources of various kinds, which had 
contributed to a richer and more 
balanced economy for the old mon- 
archy, were parcelled among numerous 
small and economically weak nations, 
newly created in the aftermath of war. 
Among these resources were the oil de- 
posits of Galicia, the coal of the 
Moravo-Silesian basin, the agricultural 
resources of the Hungarian and Croa- 
tian plains. The resulting impoverish- 
ment of all the peoples involved was 
aggravated by the general economic ex- 
haustion of Europe in the post-war 
years of 1919-1922. Only the loan of 
650 million gold crowns in late 1922 
saved Austria from total bankruptcy at 
that time. 

During these years the Austrian 
Church worked to build up a Catholic 
social movement. Indeed, it proved 
effectual to spread and to make real the 
spirit of the social doctrine of the 
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Church in the newly-created state. 
Foundations of Christian labor asso- 


ciations, Christian trade unions and 
other social organizations followed. 


Catholics had a decisive influence in the 
building-up of the national social 
policy. Even today Austria is still re- 
garded as a country of model social 
legislation. The so-called Standestaat 
of 1934-1938 remained only as a tem- 
porary experiment. 


Nazi Annexation 

The second convulsion shook Au- 
stria in the years 1938-1945 through 
the violent annexation to Nazi Ger- 
many. At the start, this anschsluss 
seemed to many to be advantageous 
from the economic viewpoint, since all 
the forces of the country were mobil- 
ized for military purposes. 

On the other hand, the one-sided 
adjustment to war production and 
direct dependence on the German 
economy worked Austria’s disadvantage 
eventually. The influence of the Church 
in social spheres was almost complete- 
ly paralyzed. Its social organizations 
were taken over either by the Nazis or 
the state. Labor organizations and the 
Christian trade unions were dissolved. 


Thus a long-standing tradition of 
Catholic social movement was inter- 
rupted. 


The end of World War II produced 
the third great convulsion, in the grip 
of which contemporary Austria still 
suffers. In 1945 the nation was liber- 
ated by the Allies. The economic and 
social condition of the country was 
pitiful. Many factories were wiped 
out by bombing. A lack of raw ma- 
terials prevailed generally. The arteries 
of transportation were likewise badly 
damaged. Even before the war Austria 
had had to import foodstuffs from 
foreign producers, but especially after 
1945 a desperate lack of provisions set 
in. To this was added the problem of 
housing and employment—and even 
survival—of the 500,000 DPs found in 
Austria at the close of hostilities. Some 
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300,000 Jewish refugees from Eastern 
Europe have entered Austria since then 
on their way to Israel. 


And Next—Occupation 


These problems were further com- 
plicated by the division of the nine 
provinces into four distinct zones of 
occupation. Even if meantime a cer- 
tain collaboration was possible and 
necessary between zones and _ national 
government, nevertheless many _prob- 
lems arose which still remain. The 
government was given jurisdiction 
throughout the country. Gradual re- 
laxation of foreign controls has led to 
increase in national self-confidence. 

The outlook for economic recovery 
in 1945 was even darker than in 1918. 
The markets to the east and southeast 
were rapidly closed; at the same time 
the flow of foodstuffs from these areas 
was cut off. Internal agricultural 
potentials (never sufficient for domestic 
needs, since 75 per cent of Austrian 
territory comprises Alpine regions and 
only 23 per cent of the actual culti- 
vated area is capable of growing prod- 
ucts for the population) was further 
reduced by depreciation and wartime 
destruction. 


Result 


As a result of all deficit factors, of 
which the need for foodstuffs was the 
greatest and the most acute, Austria 
faced a net external deficit of $310,- 
000,000 (6,628,600,000 schillings) in 
1949. Drastic economies and increased 
exportations were to be undertaken to 
reduce this deficit, insupportably great 
for so small an economy as Austria’s. 
To this end measures are being adopted 
in every branch of the economy to in- 
crease products for foreign export and 
to reduce the already small im- 
portations. Table 1 indicates the share 
of saving expected of each sector 
(purely internal activities such as 
bridge, transport and housing construc- 
tion, public works, etc., have been 
omitted). 
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q eee 
Z Sector of Economy 

f ——— 
£ 

‘ Agriculture 

; Forest industries. 

; Wood and Saw-mills 

3 Coal 

A Electric power 

5 Metals 

3 [ron ore and products 


Metal industries..... 
Electrical industries 
[Transport . 
Chemical industries 
Textiles. , 
Cellulose-paper. . 
Glass industries 
Fourist...... 

Total. . 


Proportional Investments 


To assure the productive capacity 
which this great expanded program will 
require, a schedule of investment has 
been drawn up by the Austrian Central 
Office of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (E.R.P.). Allocation of E.R.P. 
funds will be roughly proportional to 
the amounts invested from private 
Public funds will also be in- 
vested. The total projected expansion 
will be in the neighborhood of 18 bil- 
lion schillings ($844,000,000). Of the 
total, approximately 40 per cent will be 
raised by private sources, 24 per cent 


sources. 


INCREASE OF EXPORTS AND REDUCTION OF IMPORTS IN FIFTEEN SECTORS OF THE 
AUSTRIAN Economy, 1952 Comparep WiruH 1949. 
(In MILLIONS OF SCHILLINGS) 


Increase Reduction 


of Exports of Imports Total 
1,000 1,000 

150 45 195 
170 iS 185 
105 105 

185 35 220 
40 40 
120 30 150 
45 125 170 
145 35 180 
340 40 380 
190 140 330 
220 400 620 
420 420 
35 5 40 
200 200 
2,260 1,975 4,235 


the major areas of investment. 


Progress In Emergency 


Clearly the Church could not come 
forward in this distressing situation 
with elaborate programs, but it did not 
hesitate to work for the solution of the 
most pressing problems. These con- 
sisted, in the words of Cardinal Innitzer 
of Vienna, “in the question of daily 
bread.” Thus the social action of the 
Church in the first years after the war 
was especially directed to the removal 
of dire distress in the state of emer- 


gency. Through the help of foreign 


will be provided from public funds and countries, particularly through the 
ibout 35 per cent will be contributed support of American Catholics, the 
from E.R.P. sources. Table 2 shows Church was able to do much. 
TABLE 2.—PLANNED EXPANSION OF THE AUSTRIAN ECONOMY, BY AREAS OF 
INVESTMENT AND Sources, 1949-1952. 
(IN MILLIONS OF AUSTRIAN SCHILLINGS ) 
Sources of Investment 
Area of Investment Total 
Private Public E.R.P. 
Funds Funds “unds 
\griculture and Forests. . 3,734 2,024 895 815 
Industry and Commerce...... 8,046 4,151 12 3,883 
lransportation, Public Works... 3,400 2,300 1,100 
Housing. . ; 1,885 700 1,000 185 
lourist Facilities 960 480 100 380 
Total... 18,025 7,355 4,307 6,363 
77 
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Nevertheless, the Bishops of the 
country fought the evils of the post- 
war period in various letters: the black 
market, unscrupulous hoarding and re- 
straint-of-trade practices, profiteering, 
etc. In addition to these outspoken 
pastoral letters they championed the 
innocent victims of the war, and they 
also bravely defended the rights of Dis- 
placed Persons. 


Social Tasks Remain 

Through the destructive action of 
the war many homes were ruined. The 
housing problem was one of the most 
pressing after the war, and so it remains 
today. The Church supported build- 
ing activities through funds raised 
among its membership. In many parish 
rectories rooms were emptied in order 
to provide quarters for refugees. The 
different dioceses and religious orders 
gave freely of their lands to provide 
housing space for settlers. In Tyrol, 
in commemoration of the Holy Year, 
1950, a separate community was estab- 


lished: called, Heilig Jahr Seidlung, the 
settlement gave opportunity to forty 
poor families and their children .z a¢- 
quire their own homes. The local 
Bishop and many of his priests assisted 
personally in the labor of constructing 
the buildings. 

Thus, precisely in the realm of prac- 
tical social work, the Church in 
Austria has been able to accomplish 
much and in that way to remove many 
old prejudices. 

Evidently, the great social tasks 
which remain to be faced should by no 
means be ignored. For if the working 
class no longer openly defies the Church 
as it once did, still the larger section of 
it remains a stranger to the Church. 
This is a question full of both social 
and religious import. It daily becomes 
more apparent that the reform of 
morals and convictions is not enough; 
there must accompany this change a 
reform of the social and economic con- 
ditions of the nation, as Quadragesimo 
Anno so clearly enunciated. 


—_o-—— 
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Many paganized elements of American cul 
ture, shrewdly analyzed by Dr. McLuhan, 
can and must be assimilated and transformed 
by Christianity, a distinguished reviewer says 


THE MECHANICAL BRIDE 


Christen the Folklore of Industrial Man 
WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 


Paris, France 


HE symbolism with which in- 
dustrial man has surrounded him- 
self—the symbolism of his ad- 
vertising, his clothes, comic strips, 
corpse literature, etiquette manuals, 
“sreat books,” cowboys and Hollywood 
eam walkers or “somnambules” (the 
Bergman type), chum-tone news re- 
porting, electric brains, picnics, Gallup 
olls, tommy-gun gossip columns, radio 
ventriloquists, Boy Scouting, manne- 
juins—all this is a language which he 
both understands and does not under- 
tand. The present book,’ which treats 
‘f these things and others like them, is 
not intended to be either alarmist or 
coddling. It simply proposes enlarg- 
ng the area of understanding. 
A collection of advertising or other 
printed displays with accompanying dis- 
cussions, the book can be dipped into 


inywhere. Its assorted-goods technique 


of presentation is employed because, at 


present, and perhaps for good, it is im- 
possible to provide a neat summary of 
the symbolism involved in industrial 
iving which does not suppress many 
points worth making. Besides, as the 
iuthor explains, (p. v.) this technique 
eproduces the whirling phantasmago- 
1 which is being analyzed and accus- 
toms the reader to a sense of motion. 
You may as well get acclimated to do- 


HE MECHANICAL BRIDE: Folklore of 
Industrial Man. By Herbert Marshall Mc- 
Luhan. New York: Vanguard Press, 1951, 
vii, 157 pp. (double column). $4.50. 
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ing your thinking on the industrial 
merry-go-round, because you can’t get 
off this side of death, and even at death 
the mortuary industry will put you 
back on for a while. 


Understanding What We Are 


Professor McLuhan considers the 
awareness which his book seeks to cul- 
tivate not merely as a means of under- 
standing the contemporary world, but 
as a condition of understanding any- 
thing adequately, including the remot- 
est past. “The quality of anybody’s re- 
lations with the mind of the past is ex- 
actly and necessarily determined by the 
quality of his contemporary insights.” 
(p. 44) This is a thesis with which it 
is hard to disagree. All the concepts by 
which we deal with anything are found- 
ed directly not on the past but on our 
contemporary sensory experience in the 
world we know. The philosopher who 
understands St. Thomas in terms of the 
“levels” of abstraction in St. Thomas’ 
philosophical “‘system” is understanding 
St. Thomas’ thought in terms of two 
analogies which never occurred to St. 
Thomas but which float readily enough 
to the surface of minds conditioned as 
ours are. It is impossible to uncondi- 
tion ourselves. And it is not necessary. 
A better possibility and necessity is open 
to us: to understand our own condi- 
tioning —in the instance given (not 
Professor McLuhan’s), to understand 
how the “level” and “system” come into 
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our consciousness and what they mean 
there. 

There is resistance to an understand- 
ing based on continued dispassionate 
surveillance of our interior possessions. 
It is disconcerting to be reminded, for 
example, that the things which we find 
ourselves doing for recreation will re- 
veal our secret ambitions and fears. Pry- 
ing into such deep-seated psychological 
symbols as Blondie or Dagwood or Em- 
ily Post (at this symbolic level, ficti- 
tious and real personalities are indis- 
tinguishable) is regarded with suspicion 
by the mind convinced, in Professor Mc- 
Luhan’s words, “that we are as we are 
and only a cheap sneak would ask any 
questions.” One persuasion at work 
here seems to be the most insidious of 
anti-intellectualisms: if we know too 
much about the processes at work in life 
as we live it, life won’t be fun any 
more—a thing Professor McLuhan is 
certainly not convinced of, for his work 
is aS amusing as it is upsetting. 


Foci of Our Culture 

If the author’s whirligig of insights 
does not admit of reduction to one or 
two heads, it does turn on two pivots 
indicated by his title, The Mechanical 
Bride: Folklore of Industrial Man. Me- 
chanics and sex, Professor McLuhan 
maintains, are the predominant themes 
in the general “public consciousness” 
and in operations upon it. Of these, per- 
haps mechanics is the more significant, 
for the sexual theme has always been 
present in mythologies and folklore and 
acquires its present tonality when it is 
disinfected of its natural symbolic force 
and given a present mechanical orienta- 
tion (some would say materialistic, but 
mechanical seems more accurate, since 
sex is necessarily materialistic in the 
sense that its bipolarity is a kind of re- 
fraction of the composite structure of 
material beings). The Greeks had Eros, 
who was not above reproach but never- 
theless touched chords which can be 
heard, modulated, in the Canticle of 
Canticles. But instead of Eros, or even 
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Aphrodite, Dr. Kinsey has his “sexual 
outlets,” which make for graphs and 
psychological engineering and provide 
mathematical averages as absolute stand- 
ards for measurement. A third pivotal 
point, death, which the author adds to 
the other two, (p. 101) is inevitably 
associated with sex, as we know from 
mythology and psychoanalysis and meta- 
physics (sex and death are both corol- 
laries of material existence), and can be 
regarded as simply enlarging the view 
here. 
Unconscious Myths 

The myths which the author finds 
employing these twin themes and others 
as well are not myths in the sense that 
they are stories or definitely-stated be- 
liefs turned loose within the public mind 
by those who are out to exploit it. They 
exist in the minds of the exploiters as 
well as in the minds of the exploited, 
and, generally speaking, are as little un- 
derstood by the one as by the other. 
They are simply present as a result of 
the conditions in which reality is en- 
gaged today. Industrial society is a 
turtle, and these myths are the shell 
which he has grown on his back and 
which he has to get outside himself to 
see. Most members of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers are quite un- 
aware that an entirely run-of-the-mill 
Buick advertisement crosses the me- 
chanical and sex motifs to show the 
automobile establishing itself deep in 
American consciousness as a surrogate 
for woman and all that woman means 
—thus, incidentally, throwing light on 
some radical adjustment problems in the 
modern home. (Among other things, 
the whole world of ‘‘comfort,” classi- 
cally associated with the mother, is 
transferred to the automobile, the home- 
feeling put on wheels.) 


Innumerable Symbols 
Of the other myths and symboliza- 
tions touched on here only some can be 
mentioned. The all-but-exact parallel 
between the way the front page of a 
newspaper is organized and the paint- 
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x technique of a Picasso, the literary 
rechnique of a Joyce. The “Ballet Luce” 
of Life, Time and Fortune, with news- 
men posed as the great romantics. 

Know-how” as a marketable item. The 
consumer-goods mentality: achievement 
symbolized in power to buy what will 
keep you from being different from 
anybody else. Co-education as neuter 
education in a technologically reduced 
world. The personal hygiene hysteria 
and the human organism as a chemical 
factory. Al Capp as the sole robust sa- 
tirical force in the popular consciousness 
because of the genuine irony in his feel 
for “the full beat of the big phoney 
heart of a public which craves massive 
self-deception.” This against the es- 
sentially uneasy sentimentalism of Chic 
Young’s Blondie. Daddy Warbucks, the 
“war profiteer of transcendent virtue.” 
[he voice of the lab (newspaper head- 
line: “Scientists Await Cow’s Death to 
Solve Mathematics Problem”). Woman 
trained to sense herself as an object 
rather than as a person. The Humphrey 
sogart tough as a symbol of industrial 
man’s loneliness. The “‘freedom’’ litera- 
ture. The tonality of the Coca-Cola ad. 
Pollyanna Digest. Horse and soap opera. 


* 


This treatment of industrial man can 
have particular relevance on the Ameri- 
can Catholic intellectual front today. In 
the United States, the Church is in a 
curious position with relation to the 
general industrial culture. Here she has 
made more of an adjustment to this cul- 
ture at the practical level than she has 
inywhere else in the world. American 
Catholicism means, to both Americans 
and Europeans, a Catholicism which is 
living out this adjustment with the in- 
tensity the American environment de- 
mands. And yet, when we are taken 
as a group, our understanding of what 
we are doing so instinctively, and of 
America in general, is very slight in- 
led. 

Despite a well-grounded and enviable 
notion of the obligations of patriotism 
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in general, the Catholic-trained mind is 
likely to approach the American scene 
as such with a wild emotional loyalty 
which makes for chauvinism and gives 
Catholics as a group a bad name in in- 
tellectual circles, and which may have 
as its odd intellectual complement a 
purely negative technique of denuncia- 
tion founded on the vague and second- 
hand notion that America is materialis- 
tic and that only those particles of 
American civilization which can_ be 
hooked directly to pre-Reformation Ca- 
tholicity or to the Catholic protago- 
nists in post-Reformation controversy 
merit our explicit attention. 


Theology and American Life 


The tendency toward self-centered- 
ness here is, of course, understandable in 
terms of the Church’s history as a mi- 
nority group in the United States, toler- 
ated, but only just. Still, the fact re- 
mains that, with some notable excep- 
tions, such as the excellent work of Fa- 
ther John Courtney Murray, there is no 
theology of Catholicism in America, 
such as Brownson or Hecker envisioned 
generations ago, although there is prom- 
ise of development. Hitherto we have 
combed theology manuals and analyzed 
papal encyclicals—excellent and indis- 
pensable sources both, but not only in- 
capable of supplying for a direct intel 
lectual attack on the reality with which 
we are surrounded but actually crying 
for this attack as a necessary comple- 
ment to what they supply. Blanshard’s 
diatribes against the Church, whatever 
their unfortunate result among non- 
Catholics, are likely under Providence 
to occasion good fruit within the 
Church itself by sensitizing us more to 
the points at which we must work hard 
to find out for the Church what Amer- 
ican culture really is and what her re- 
lation to it can or must be. 

What happens when the Church en- 
gages itself with the institutions gener- 
ated by our industrial milieu—with ra- 
Comic strips? Mass 
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dio advertising? 











production techniques—for example, in 
schools which we like to style educa- 
tional “plants”? The crowd emotions 
exploited by sports? Idealogies which 
result in family budgets and envelope 
systems? At present are we in the posi- 
tion of the commercial advertiser and 
of Hollywood, who exploit popular art 
without even knowing how to make 
the effort to lay hold of the solid human 
foundations of its symbolism? 


Christen Technology? 


The position of the liturgy in con- 
temporary society perhaps best high- 
lights the situation. Why is the gap be- 
tween the tonality of life in general and 
that of the liturgy greater today than 
it was in the middle ages when the 
Catholic laity, and most certainly the 
clergy, were on the whole far more ig- 
norant of their catechism and their the- 
ology than they are now? The answer is 
to be sought in the complete reorienta- 
tion of the symbolic world today. 
Whereas ancient man had felt the world 
of nature as the dominant pressure on his 
life and had let his symbolism grow out 
into and back from this world, today 
the machine—at present, with its arch- 
symbol the atom bomb, but for some 
centuries now with considerable control 
of our vocabulary and its most forceful 
metaphors—has largely replaced nature 
in this function within our conscious- 
ness, and a new kind of symbolism, not 
so much a replacement as a complica- 
tion, has taken hold. The situation is 
reminiscent of that when the Church 
first faced the pagan world and not 
only transfused it with her sacraments, 
which were part of her original equip- 
ment and gave her immediate symbolic 
entry, but, more particularly, trans- 
posed and transformed it with the sac- 
ramentals which she drew right out of 
it—from the armory of her enemy. 

It is not impossible to find things in 
the industrial world today capable of 
liturgical transposition and transforma- 
tion. There is the ideal of service, a 
genuinely new force as it exists in so- 
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ciety today, redolent of “service” sta- 
tions and of economic competition, but, 
it would seem, perhaps, unpredictably 
fecund in a Church whose head on earth 
calls himself Servus servorum Dei (the 
Servant of the Servants of God) and 
whose Founder said He had come not to 
be served but to serve. 


Richly Consonant Material 


There is American optimism, obvi- 
ously of a piece with the positive note 
struck by Catholicism in American cul- 
ture and at strange variance with the 
negative Protestant note—behind Blan- 
shard’s attack on American Catholicism 
lies his great fear that such typically 
American phenomena (which, to his 
great embarrassment, his whole nega- 
tive approach rules out of his own 
thought for good) will prove more vi- 
able in the Catholic Church than any- 
where else. Yet, as a group, the knowl- 
edge we exhibit of the history of Ameri- 
can optimism and its psychological val- 
ence in our lives is pretty close to zero. 
Unlike Europeans, we fall back on this 
optimism a-plenty. We are exploiting 
it. Sentimentally, we are close to it— 
but in ways we don’t understand, for 
intellectually we have hardly looked at 
it at all. 


Chivalry an Instance 


It might be argued that sentimental 
nearness is sufficient. The Church, after 
all, transmogrified an ugly medieval cult 
of courtly love into chivalric ideals and 
what not without ever having a theory 
of what she was doing. Yes, but co- 
operative thinking was not so possible in 
an age without printing presses or an 
communication much faster than walk- 
ing. The Church did not have the means 
of understanding strewn about her as 
we do today. Perhaps that is why she 
did not succeed better and why the part 
of the tradition she didn’t succeed with 
remains with us today as a slightly al- 
tered but permanent ulcer in Holly- 
wood’s conception of the romantic. 
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Austerity and Materialism 


Again, capable of transposition or re- 
demption is the ideal of personal auster- 
ity in the otherwise somewhat comical 
get-up of the American go-getter. Are 
we to limit our intellectual approach 
here to decrying the Puritan back- 
sround of this austerity or are we to 
admit that it is part of our lives and to 
try to transform it? Catholics once 
transformed—not without change, to be 
sure—a whole family of pagan “‘vir- 
tues” which they found, with a far 
more suspect heredity, in the pagan Ari- 


stotle. 


In our glib denunciations of ‘‘mate- 
rialisms,” have we overlooked important 
facts? There is the fact pointed out by 
the author of the present book (p. 112) 
that American materialism is not only 
in some ways more materialistic than 
other materialisms, but in other ways 
much less materialistic. The American 
sense of abundance encourages us to let 
our material goods lie rather loosely 
about us—Europeans know that in daily 
life (not only when our national best 
interests dictate the policy), we are 
more prone than they to give things 
away or even to destroy them. There 
is no sentimental cult of materialism 
in the United States in the way there is 
in England or in Russia. We are incor- 
rigible sentimentalists, but materialism 
isn’t one of the things we thus venerate. 


Lines of Integration 


Professor McLuhan does not treat ex- 
plicitly of dogmatic or liturgical impli- 
cations, but he leaves open a hundred 
doors here into every area of Catholic 
life. Knowing him as a former member 
of the English faculty at St. Louis Uni- 
versity and as present professor of Eng- 
lish at St. Michael’s College in the Uni- 

rsity of Toronto, we are aware that he 
loes this quite deliberately. 

His observations regarding the possi- 
ble nature of over-all readjustment in 
the modern sensibility are particularly 
intriguing theologically. On several oc- 
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casions, (pp. 34, 50, 97) he returns to 
the notion that the conception of fusing 
human arts, interests and pursuits in a 
functional biological unit—a concep- 
tion grown largely out of the interests 
of the last few centuries and echoing 
in the terms “social organism,” “‘organi- 
zation” and their correlates—should 
perhaps yield in the present world to a 
conception of orchestrating these things. 
This notion of orchestration, borrowed 
from A. N. Whitehead, provides for a 
possible theory not only of continuity 
but expressly of discontinuity as well 
Thus, its connections with the atom and 
with relativity physics are plain. The 
concept would presumably enable us to 
make allowance for obvious and seem- 
ingly inevitable discontinuities in indus- 
trial society just as modern physical the- 
ory countenances expressly the discon- 
tinuity of the atom. 


Non-Organic Synthesis 

The theological connections of “or- 
chestration,” which Professor McLuhan 
does not touch on, are teasing enough: 
the “choirs” of angels, the ancient har- 
mony of the spheres (conceived of as 
ruled by the angels or “separated spir- 
its”), the hymns of creation, the popu- 
lar concept of heaven with its banal 
but quite explainable harps, not to men- 
tion Dante’s concept of heaven. The 
connection between harmony and dis- 
continuity theory is not fanciful here. 
When the harmony symbolism asserts it- 
self in terms of the angels, it does so 
precisely to provide what Whitehead, in 
another context, styles a “theory of 
discontinuous existence,” — the angels 
it will be recalled, are not only separ- 
ated from matter but are, as a necessary 
corollary, so discontinuous from one an- 
other that many, if not most, theolo- 
gians today are unwilling to admit that 
there can be more than one in any one 
species. In a way, the angels have a 
greater social problem than even indus- 
trialized man. The spheres were equally 
discontinuous in the old Aristotelian 
cosmology—so that, if the cosmology 
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had been right, which of course it 
wasn’t, the notion of harmony or or- 
chestration was an understandable one. 
The depth of this kind of background is 
suggested when it is brought to bear on 
our understanding of the angelic singing 
which on the first Christmas accompa- 
nied the announcement of a new unity 
for the human race: the singing becomes 
more than incidental accompaniment. 


New Intellectual Vistas 


Is the deposit of faith to reveal new 
riches when we approach it with con- 
cepts associated with atom physics, as 
it did when St. Thomas approached it 
with concepts salvaged from Aristotle 
or when the_ nineteenth-century 
theologians approached it with the bio- 
logical orientation which on the one side 
produced evolution theory but in their 
case flowered in the theology of the 
Mystical Body? Is renewed interest in 
angelology to be the next stage in re- 
lating the Mystical Body to the indus- 
trial world? 


No Renunciation 


It should be observed that the dis- 
covery of new riches does not mean the 
renouncing of the old ones, though it 
may mean a readjustment in our atti- 
tude toward them. St. Thomas did not 
throw away St. Augustine. As you read 
the Einstein and Infeld account of the 
origins of relativity and field physics, 
you realize that Einstein did not exactly 
throw away Newtonian physics. Even 
in the non-theological context, it would 
be impossible simply to discard “‘organ- 
ism’? as outmoded and put “orchestra- 
tion” in its place. The concept “organ- 
ism” stands in a permanent relation to 
reality. “Orchestration” would provide 
an additional grasp of reality which 
would enable us to refine our notion of 
what the relation of “organism” is—as 
the notion of “relation” itself refined 
and further oriented the notion of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit in theologi- 
cal history. 
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Three Spheres of Being 


For some time now in France, a fa- 
vorite way of conceiving the earth en- 
gages it in spheres once more. There 
was first the earth’s surface, a “cosmo- 
sphere,” a surface devoid of life, uni- 
fied by mere continuity. Then this was 
slowly infiltrated by a self-perpetuating 
network of living organisms, with an 
interlaced dependence on one another, 
to form a more highly unified surface 
than before, the “‘biosphere.” In a third 
stage, slowly, man, with human intelli- 
gence, has made his way over the sur- 
face of the earth into all its parts, and 
now in our own day—with the whole 
world alerted simultaneously every day 
to goings-on in Washington, Paris, Lon- 
don, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, and (with 
reservations) Moscow—human consci- 
ousness has succeeded in enveloping the 
entire globe in a third and still more 
perfect kind of sphere, the sphere of in- 
telligence, the “noosphere,” as it has 
been styled by Father Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, S.J. Begun in the noosphere 
before it was the complete envelope it 
is today, the work of Redemption con- 
tinues in this same noosphere through 
it involving all lower creation, for the 
“spheres” interpenetrate and react on 
one another. 


The concept of orchestration may 
prove to be not precisely the concept 
we need for use in modern industrial so- 
ciety, but enough has perhaps been said 
to show that horizons are large when, 
by the use of some such terms, we re- 
gard our industrial civilization, however 
crudely, in a cosmic and religious con- 
text. To do justice to the horizons, we 
shall have to know much more than we 
do about the conditions of the imme- 
diate world in which we live, we shall 
have to be better alerted to our own 
consciousness. 


Expository Critique 
Despite its hop-skip-and-jump ap- 
proach—or rather because of it—the 
present book is an excellent introduction 
to the mass of literature which can help 
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, general awareness of American cul- 
ture in its contemporary phase, and thus 

ourselves. The juxtaposition of ad- 
vertisements and text makes for short- 

ts into the relevant portions of this 

terature. 

But this manner of presentation here 
can lead to a false impression of “‘popu- 
larization.” Despite the fact that much 
here will attract intelligent high-school- 
ers, it is hardly correct to say that this 
s a “popular” presentation for the rea- 
son that it contests the whole mentality 
which we have learned to style “popu- 
lar.” The impression of popularization, 
which close reading of the text will 
partly dispel, is due to the fact that 
Professor McLuhan, by every instinct 
n his being as well as by deliberate 
choice, is a teacher, an expositor, an 
opener-upper of things. 


“Habits of Inspection” 


Besides, he has learned just about all 
there is to learn from the advertisers at 
whose method he cocks so critical an 
eye. His little blurbs introducing each 
ection (“‘Latch onto our big idea index 
for deep consolation,” “Let us make you 
over into a bulldozer”) are a sort of 
meta-journalism, which practice in one 
dimension what they dissect in another 
—the difference being that here the 
wuthor is frankly aware of what he is 
practicing and wants you to be aware. 
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We cannot escape our past or our 
present, and Professor McLuhan lays no 
claim to complete freedom of the habits 
and techniques he is inspecting. Faced 
with these techniques, he observes, (p. 
144) everyone finds that “the price of 
total resistance, like that of total sur- 
render, is still too high. Consequently, 
in practice, everyone is intellectually 
and emotionally a patchwork quilt of 
occupied and unoccupied territory. And 
there are no accepted standards of sub- 
mission or resistance to commercially 
sponsored appeals either in reading or 
living habits. All the more, then, is it 
urgent to foster habits of inspection 
until workable standards of securely 
civilized judgments emerge from these 
habits.” 

The situation holds not a threat, but 
a challenge (p. 3): “It would be a mis- 
take to join the chorus of voices which 
wails without intermission that ‘Dis- 
continuity is chaos come again. It is 
irrationalism. It is the end.’ Quantum 
and relativity physics are not a fad. 
They have provided new facts about the 
world, new intelligibility, new insights 
into the universal fabric. Practically 
speaking, they mean that henceforth 
this planet is a single city. Far from 
making for irrationalism, these discov- 
eries make irrationalism intolerable for 
the intelligent person. They demand 
much greater exertions. . . .” 


—_—o— 


No Passive Existence 


You have no right to await events, as do those who have no belief, 


because events await you. 


If you are not in the midst of things anything 


may happen, because there will be nothing to put a halt to the forces 


that threaten you. 


If you are there, you can give your contribution to 


the guidance of events, in full submission however to the Will of God. 
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Infant Moslem Nation: Libya 


The U.N.’s first child saw the light of 
day January 1, 1952, when the United 
Kingdom of Libya came into existence. 

Libya’s population comprises 1,000,000 
Arabs and 47,000 Italians. By attaining 
independence, the country faces a reversal 
of population relations. Though the Ital- 
ians retain the best jobs, properties and 
businesses, they now unmistakably become 
the subject minority group. This prospect 
was pointed out by Dr. Henry Juncker- 
storff recently in SOCIAL ORDER “U.N.’s 
Explosive Minorities,” (January, 1952) 
11-14. 

Economically, Libya is poor—each in- 
habitant averages an income of less than 
$6 per month. One out of ten has become 
blind through eye disease. Eight out of 
ten either farm or herd flocks, yet the 
country does not produce all of its own 
foodstuffs. Communications are quite poor. 

Politically, the picture seems dim. Lib- 
ya’s three provinces possess in common 
only sandy desert, nomads and distrust. 
The smallest, Tripolitania, has the largest 
population (800,000); the province with 
two cities, Cyrenaica, has a population of 
200,000; and the largest area, Fezzan, 


counts within its boundaries only 40,000 
people. Yet the Libyan parliament com- 
prises twenty representatives from each 
district. 


Strategically, the new kingdom is most 
important to Britain, France and_ the 
United States, all of which have large mil- 
itary bases there and are spending lavishly 
in order to assure a measure of stability 
to the little kingdom. 


Co-ops Continue Growth 


According to a report published recently 
by the Department of Labor cooperatives 
and credit unions in the United States con- 
tinued their long-term growth during 1950. 
Combined business of retail distributive co- 
operatives during that year amounted to 
$1.253 billion; all business amounted to 
$1.734. 

Benefits of this increased volume of busi- 
ness accrued to a larger number of people. 
A total of 18,664,400 members (including 
holders of policies in mutual insurance 
companies and users of electric power) 
constituted the members of these organ- 
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izations. Despite the limited number of 
reports on patronage refunds (reports 
from only 422 out of 39,920 were avail- 
able), this group reported a surprisingly 
large total of $5,201,459 returned to mem- 
ber-patrons. e 


Colorado Migrants in Spotlight 


Living conditions among agricultural 
migrant workers in Colorado are now un- 
der scrutiny as a result of a study made 
last year by several sociologists and just 
published in report form (116 pp., $1.25) 
by the National Child Labor Committee. 
The study was undertaken at the request 
of Walter W. Johnson, then Governor of 
the state. 

There are in Colorado citizen groups 
active in the problem and also an official 
state committee on migrant labor. The 
N.C.L.C. study expected to furnish data 
useful to both types of committees toward 
definite improvements in the working and 
living conditions of migrant families. 

Conditions remain unchanged, the report 
shows. Migrant families still average 
about 6 members, nearly half of them 
fourteen years and under, are nearly all 
Spanish-American hailing from eleven 
states (almost half from Texas). Most 
of them were recruited for spring and fall 
field work by beet-sugar company agents, 
independent contractors or the state em- 
ployment service. Neither growers nor 
companies take responsibility for their re 
cruits in the slack period between bee 
operations. Only thirty workers in 255 
had contracts with employers or contract 
ors, and only five were written agreements 
Inhuman conditions of transportation by 
truck still prevailed. Half the families 
lived in one room. Mothers often forbade 
the children to go near the “pit toilets’ 
because of danger. Two hundred mothers 
with children under ten worked full or 
part time. Church members were “not 
encouraged to participate in church serv- 
ices or events in Colorado.” 

The report’s fifteen pages of recom 
mendations stress local responsibility, start- 
ing with the assumption that migrant 
workers are necessary to a community and 
actually contribute to the community wel- 
fare. “The chief hope for immediate im- 
provement of existing conditions lies in 
a planned and coordinated effort by state 
and local agencies, cooperating with fed- 
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igencies as a national program is de- 
cal These recommendations suggest 
1 which can be carried out through 
xisting agencies of the state of Colorado, 
rough regional agreements with other 
states from which migrant workers are 
recruited, and through action in the com- 
inities where migrant workers are 

1 ” 


An illustrated booklet Colorado Tale, 
hased on the study will be furnished gratis 
by N.C.L.C. to any resident of that state. 


Commends Family Allowances 


Speaking before the National Council on 
Family Relations in Wisconsin late last 

August, a delegate spoke favorably of Eu- 
ropean experiences with family allowances. 

Reporting on family organizations in 
European countries, Dr. Lena Levine, a 
New York psychiatrist, reported that as- 
sociations of families have secured many 
benefits for their members. Among these 
she listed reductions in taxes and family 
allowances. Most of the countries of west- 
ern Europe have family-allowance systems, 
she reported. 

. 
New Horizons for the Unions 


The artisans of handicraft and domestic 
industry who antedated the Declaration of 
independence would find the unionism of 


today far different from their benevolent 
societies in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. These early groups — localized, 


eak, short-lived — principally concerned 
themselves with wages and financial as- 
sistance in the serious illness, debt or death 
oi the wage earner of the family. 

Sometimes those carpenters, shoemakers 
and printers united to resist wage reduc- 
tions. Occasionally, too, they sought higher 
wages, minimum rates, shorter hours, en- 
forcement of apprenticeship regulations and 
the establishment of the principle of ex- 
iusive union hiring (“closed shop’). 

But these colonial workers might have 
shied away from the major issues dis- 
cussed at the last conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(September and November, respectively). 
For both conventions discussed foreign af- 
fairs, stabilization of wages and prices, po- 
litical action, legislation and unity in the 
labor movement. If the pioneer unionists 
would have felt helpless and puzzled re- 
garding these matters, their successors of 
1952 do not. 

Both AFL and CIO now send represent- 
atives abroad to labor groups in other 
countries. Thirteen foreign delegations 

from as many lands) addressed the AFL 
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meeting, while more than a hundred for 
eign representatives registered at the CIO 
convention. The first president of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions spoke to.the AFL membership and 
the same organization’s general secretary 
was heard by the CIO. Likewise, both 
CIO and AFL supported U. S. foreign 
policies, endorsing the Marshall Plan and 
various other measures intended to restore 
the economy of Western Europe. 

Nor was the introduction of varied and 
weighty matters a mere formality or back- 
slapping for politicians. Jacob Potofsky of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers crit- 
icized the delay in getting American help 
down to the masses of Europe, while Irv- 
ing Brown, AFL European representative, 

said the economic progress there is too 
done with the living standards of the 
workers quite low. The AFL committee 
on legislation termed the Defense Produc- 
tion Act “grossly deficient.” President 
Philip Murray stated that workers are not 
sharing in increased productivity and will 
strike against decisions of the stabilization 
agencies which they believe to be unjust. 
[He thus early forecast the imminent steel 
strike.] He was quoted: “The CIO 
doesn’t like this system of wage regulation, 
the CIO is in perfect disagreement with 
our federal agencies about price stabiliza- 
tion, the CIO believes, and honestly be- 
lieves, that if wages are going to be 
controlled, prices and profits should be con- 
trolled.” 

Constructive suggestions resounded. Po- 
tofsky pointed out the need for economic 
aid to Europe, higher standard of living, 
better housing and land reform for those 
who are in need. “Our administrators. .. 
must be bold, yes, even if it encroaches on 
the sovereignty of other nations, to advise 
other governments of their problems and 
ot these objectives,” he said. Domestically, 
the CIO turned some attention to its own 
plague of jurisdictional disputes and pro- 
vided new machinery for settlement. 

Political action received approval from 
both conventions. The notable failure of 
union members to register and vote was 
called the cause of the failure of the AFL 
1950 political education efforts. 

The AFL withdrawal from the United 
Labor Policy Committee last fall came up 
for condemnation by President Murray, yet 
the AFL appeared to believe that some 
sort of unity had already been reached 
(since the CIO Red purge and the joint 
forming of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions). 

One observer has said that until the old- 
er generation of leaders on both sides dies 
off, unity will not mean much. There will 
remain mutual distrust of some leaders, 
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bitterness growing out of personal resent- 
ment at the CIO breakaway and structural 
differences—which last obstacles might be 
better reconciled by men who sincerely and 
honestly desire the good of the whole labor 
movement, including the unorganized 


we orkers. 
* 


To Survey U. S. Health Needs 


Much confusion bred by the official op- 
position of the American Medical Associa 
tion to “socialized medicine” will doubtless 
be dispelled through the Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation appointed 
by President Truman late in December. 

This group of fifteen members “will 
make a critical study of our total health 
requirements, both immediate and_long- 
term, and will recommend courses of ac- 
tion to meet these needs.” 

Confusion, said President Truman in ap- 
pointing the membership, has blinded us to 
some extremely important problems. Six 
unanswered problems were noted espe- 
cially: “1. insuring an adequate supply of 
physicians, dentists, nurses and allied per- 
sonnel; 2. developing local health units; 3. 
making more hospital beds available where 
needed ; 4. stepping up the tempo of funda- 
mental medical research; 5. meeting the 
needs of the chronically ill and aged; 6. 
providing diagnostic, rehabilitative and 
other medical services to all income 
groups.” 

The president singled out the responsi- 
bility of the nation to handle ordinary and 
extraordinary health needs. The shift of 
thousands of workers to defense produc- 
tion areas, civil defense requirements and 
the relation of long-range needs in mili- 
tary, civilian and public-service programs 
have produced special and urgent problems. 

Some observers felt the President now 
sces the futility of furthering his original 
health plans against “bitter opposition from 
some quarters” and hopes instead for a 
compromise. 

Members of the new commission 
from many fields, five of them being asso- 
ciated with medical schools. Dr. Paul B. 
Magnuson, former medical director of the 
Veterans’ Administration, is chairman. 
The other members are Dean A. Clark, 
M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital 
{ Boston) ; ie a Hinsey, Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College; Gunnar Gundersen, 
M.D. (trustee of A.M.A.); Russel V. 
Lee, Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine; Evarts A. Graham, M.D.; Marian 
W. Sheahan, R.N., National Committee 
for Improvement of Nursing Services ; Er- 
nest G. Sloman, D.D.S., American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools; Walter P. 
Reuther, United Automobile Workers: A. 


come 


J. Hayes, International Association of Ma- 
chinists; Clarence Poe, editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University; Lowell J. Reed, Johns Hop- 
kins University and Hospital; Chester |. 
Barnard, Rockefeller Foundation; and 
Elizabeth S. Magee, National Consumers 
league. 
* 


Tax Relief—ior Millionaires 


Movements to cut taxes can easily be 
come popular with an unthinking public. 

Yet taxes provide no surplus for the pub 
lic treasury after the costs of government 
operation. The arithmetic would be as 
simple—except for frightening columns of 
figures—as this: tax A plus tax B equals 
cost of government. 

Cut tax A or tax B, and you must 
somehow, sometime, make up the deficit 
in the cost. 

Just now the movement for tax reform 
by means of state legislature resolutions 
calling for a constitutional convention is 
making steady progress. Its advocates 
claim that 26 state legislatures have passed 


such resolutions and that six more can 
force the U. S. Congress to call a consti- 
tutional convention to consider the pro- 
posal. 


The plan is simple. Limit income taxes 
to a 25 per cent ceiling. 

Some observers say that such a limit 
would triple the earnings of some great 
corporations, quadruple the “take-home 
pay” of many millionaires and compel th« 
average citizen to make up the $16 billion 
which would be lost to the government 
Tax experts condemn it bitterly. SOCIAL oR 
DER called attention to the insidious pro 
posal three years ago as one of the many 
pet projects of the Jlatssez-faire clique 
known as the Committee for Constitutional 
Government in an article “Saviors of Free 
Enterprise” by Father Bernard (I o0.s. [Oc- 
tober, 1948] 347-352). Last month the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch reported that sinc 
1948 twelve more states are alleged to 
have signified their support of the meas- 
ure designed for “tax relief for million- 
aires only.” 

Public attention 
on other unscrupulous 
“millionaire tax relief” plan. 
admittedly interested are Pierre S. Du 
Pont III, Armour & Co., Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Standard Oil of Indiana, W. 
A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Sears Roebuck & 
Co., and the many supporters of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government 
Agencies busily pushing the measure are 
the Western Tax Council (with regional of- 
fices), the Eastern Tax Council and the 
American Taxpayers Association. 
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L'HOMME, AGENT DU DEVELOP- 
PEMENT ECONOMIQUE.—By Adri- 
en Taymans, S.J. Institut de récherches 
économiques et sociales, Louvain, 1951, 
xxvi, 326 pp. 


The obituaries of the late Joseph Schump- 
eter have emphasized that, in spite of the 
originality of his thought and great per- 
sonal influence as a teacher, he had left no 
“school.” His theory of the entrepreneur 
ind innovation in economic development 
immediately gained, and has held, the ad- 
miration and attention of the entire eco- 
nomic profession; but it has never been 
incorporated into a system of general an- 
ilysis. There is no Schumpeterian move- 
ment even slightly resembling that of 
Keynesianism. Schumpeterian analysis up 

now has never been advanced beyond 
the stage at which Schumpeter himself 

is left it. 

Father Taymans shows promise of being 
i Schumpeterian, one who can make tools 
ind erect systems out of the theories ad- 
anced by this now deceased economist. 
Father Taymans is searching for a “per- 
sonalist” theory of economic activity as 
ypposed to the “determinist,” a “revolu- 
tionary” as opposed to an “evolutionary” 
theory of development, a “human” and 
heterogeneous” theory of society as op- 
posed to the “mechanical” and “homogene- 
ous” analysis of hedonism. To do this, he 
begins with Schumpeter and then seeks 
for further lessons from the thought of 
Tarde, Bergson, Say, Saint-Simon, Ber- 
nal, Burnham, Fourier, Marx and Engels, 
Bakounin, Kirkegaard, Proudhon, Ben- 
tham, and others. He finds in Schumpeter 
the purest examples of what he seeks; in 
the others, a varying mixture of incom- 
plete truth and error. 

This work is by far the most significant 
attempt to interpret and expand the 
thought of Schumpeter into a true system 
of economic analysis and theory. The chap- 
ter on Schumpeter would, if translated, be 
an excellent reading assignment for Ameri- 
‘an students as an introduction to his 
theory. The remaining chapters form an 
interesting and intriguing cross section 
t the theory of man as an economic 
gent in the history of economic thought. 


Adrien Taymans came into personal con- 
tact with Schumpeter at the very end of 
that great economist’s career. At present, 
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Father Taymans is teaching at the Grego 
rian University, Rome. From his chair at 
that university he may well become the 
expositor needed to found a true Schum- 
peterian school of economic analysis. 


RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: 1900-1950. 
—By George F. Kennan. The Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 195}, 
viii, 146 pp. $2.75 
A close scrutiny of this book is highly 

recommended, for Mr. Kennan, until a 

year or so ago, served as director of the 

Policy Planning Staff for the Department 

of State and is now being discussed as the 

next ambassador to the Kremlin. In this 

“first book by Mr. X”—a publication of 

six Charles R. Walgreen lectures delivered 

at the University of Chicago (with the two 

Foreign Affairs articles appended)—Mr 

Kennan reveals more of himself than he 

does of American diplomacy. What he re 

veals is somewhat disturbing. 

His analysis of the metamorphosis ex 
perienced by Americans in the past fifty 
years is easily summarized and hard to 
question. From a people who exaggerated 
their strength and ability in 1900, we have 
become a people distracted by fear and in 
security in 1951. Failure to achieve peace 
and economic stability in spite of victories 
i three major wars raises the question 
where we have failed. 

In the opinion of Mr. Kennan failure has 
been due to two principal causes. First, 
our government in general—and executives 
in particular—have been much too suscept- 
ible to the pressures of public opinion. This 
has led to short-term policies, quick re- 
versals and inconsistent objectives confus- 
ing to our friends and encouraging to our 
enemies. Second and more seriously, we 
have approached international problems 
with the assumption that order can be leg- 
islated and that our conception of order 
constitutes “right” order. 

If we are to remedy these defects in the 
future we must, according to Kennan, not 
only rely more heavily on the judgment of 
professional diplomats, but at the same 
time render them immune to challenge 
either on grounds of the soundness of their 
policies or of their claim to speak for the 
mass of the people. Moreover, if we are 
to deal realistically with other peoples, we 
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must “admit the validity and legitimacy of 
power realities and aspirations; ...accept 
them without feeling the obligation of 
moral judgment; ...take them as existing 
and inalterable human forces, neither good 
nor bad.” (p. 53) We must operate on the 
assumption that state behavior is not a fit 
subject for moral judgment. 

It is this set of conclusions, rather than 
past failures, that renders the book dis- 
quieting. 

Rev. Paut A. WoeELFL, S.J 
Loyola University, Chicago 


. 
POLITICAL REALISM AND POLIT- 
ICAL IDEALISM. — By John H. 
Herz, University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1951, xii, 275 pp. $3.75. 

This is a study in political sociology, 
an attempt to describe and analyze certain 
basic types of political thinking which 
have recurred throughout history inde- 
pendently of specific periods and the de- 
tails of particular ideologies. By means of 
Weber’s analytical tool of the “ideal type” 
Professor Herz identifies two pure types: 
Political Realism and Political Idealism. 

The former, appraising the “facts” of po- 
litical life pragmatically, feels that political 
inter-relationships are ultimately grounded 
in the “security and power dilemma” 
which is itself the natural outgrowth of 
the homo homini lupus tendencies in man. 
This power instinct is basically the instinct 
of self-preservation, and Realism  con- 
siders useless any attempt to thwart the 
interplay of brute power in human rela- 
tions. Idealism is based on the natural 
feeling of pity at the sight of another’s 
suffering, and the resulting feeling of guilt 
gives rise to a utopian belief in the attain- 
ability of harmonious political structures 
and of peaceful relationships which would 
do away with the rule of violence and in- 
justice. The author then constructs on 
this sociological foundation (which is by 
no means adequately summarized here) a 
political theory which he terms “Realist 
Liberalism,” namely the art of combining 
the politically possible with what is 
ethically desirable—which emerges in the 
philosophy of the “realizable ideal.” 

On the level of sociological analysis, 
this is a very valuable book and should be 
read by advanced students of political 
theory and sociology. However, on the 
level of philosophical assumption and as- 
sertion there is much that is questionable 
or thoroughly objectionable. The over- 
emphasis on feeling and instinct as con- 
stituting the foundations of inter-relations 
of rational human beings is unfortunate. 
The “ethical” standards of Idealism, name- 
ly concern for the individual and the free 
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development of human personality, which 
Herz regards as universally valid, are 
devoid of any foundation in his system 
beyond the mere assertion that they cannot 
be abandoned. Since the author seems 
definitely to relegate religion and meta- 
physics to the realm of superstition, is 
not his own philosophy of Realist Liberal- 
ism open to the same criticism which he 
heaps on Idealism, namely that its utopian 
aspirations must necessarily come to grief 
on the realities of power-craving human 
nature? That the author should advert to 
the operation of original sin is perhaps too 
much to expect, but the theology of evil 
would seem to offer much light for the 
understanding of the limitations of human 
nature. 

However, these and many other criti- 
cisms which should be made do not at all 
detract from the real value of the book, 
part of which dies in the principles offered 
for the assessment of the practicability of 
political measures and ideals. 


Francis J. Grocan, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


THE SPIRIT OF POLITICS AND 
THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM.—By 
Ross J. S. Hoffman. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1951, xi, 98 pp. $2.50. 

This little work is an expanded version of 
the first annual Gabriel Richard Lecture, 
delivered by Professor Hoffman last year 
under the auspices of Detroit University. 
It is a restatement of the stand for which 
the author is now well known and which he 
expressed earlier in such works as Tradi- 
tion and Progress, The Will to Freedom, 
and Restoration. Professor Hoffman is an 
historian who seeks to get behind the sur- 
face events of the past to find the meaning 
of history. He insists on Providence, as 
against progress, on tradition as against 
change. 

In this lecture Professor Hoffman con- 
trasts the French and American Revolu- 
tions, condemning the former and praising 
the latter. Then he reveals the errors ot 
nineteenth-century Liberalism, shows the 
mistakes of American pragmatists, and con- 
cludes by analyzing the basic political prob- 
lem of the time: how to get political action 
again brought within the moral law. His 
basic theme, we believe, is eminently sound, 
for Dr. Hoffman understands the nature 
of man and therefore the nature of political 
problems. He is in a position, then, to re- 
veal the weakness of Liberal and Socialist 
solutions to the problems of our time. 

It must be observed, however, that Dr. 
Hoffman's position is only a Catholic po- 
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sition—not the Catholic position, as the 
reader is sometimes led to think. (There is 
no single Catholic position on these mat- 
ters.) This reviewer is inclined to think 
that the author tends toward almost as 
blind a worship of tradition as he shows 
rightly the Liberals have toward change. 
In this respect his patriotism borders on 
the jingoistic and his party alignment is 
solidly Republican. This slender volume 
is nevertheless basically sound, and it would 
be good to have all inclined toward Liberal- 
ism to read and ponder its message. 

Tuomas P. NEILL 

St. Louis University 

* 


THE WORKS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF DAVID RICARDO.—Ed- 
ited by Piero Sraffa and M. H. Dobb. 
Vol. I. Principles of Political Economy, 
Ixiv, 447 pp. Vol. Il. Notes on Malthus, 
xxii, 463 pp. Cambridge University 
Press, New York, 1951, $4.75 each. 

The academic life holds only simple 
pleasures, and a red-letter day in the ivory 
tower is apt to appear to the genera! public 
is a great deal of excitement over a scarce- 
ly noteworthy trifle. The appearance of 
the first volumes of the Sraffa-Dobb edi- 
tion of Ricardo, almost twenty years after 
the first announcement of the project by 
the Royal Economic Society, is a day of 
ubilee for every student and scholar for 
whom the thought and influence of David 
Ricardo is a thing to be analyzed, weighed 
and written about. At last the Ricardian 
student will not have to work through a 
discouraging maze of reprint editions of the 
Principles and partial collections of Papers 
and Letters. 

The importance of Ricardo in the his- 
tory of economic (and social) thought has 
been emphasized in recent years. A gen- 
eration and more ago Ricardian scholarship 
was largely concerned with the pros and 
cons of distribution theory. Present-day 
interest has received a new turn since J. M. 
Keynes branded him as the principal vil- 
lain whose influence removed effective de- 
mand from the problems discussed by eco- 
nomic analysis. In the scholarly disputes 
which have multiplied for more than a 
century, questions have been raised whether 
Ricardo was a Ricardian, what “Ricardo 
really meant,” and recently Professor Har- 
rod finds in this prince among the Classi- 
cals the beginnings of that most modern of 
theoretical developments, a “dynamic eco- 
nomics.” 

It is too much to hope that a mere edi- 
tion of anyone’s works will bring all con- 
troversy to a stop; but a good edition can 
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clear the ground of false issues and prepare 
the way for more fruitful and realistic 
jousting. This edition will include some 
new material, particularly the Mill-Ricardo 
papers discovered in 1943. However, the 
invaluable feature of this edition will lie in 
the series of introductions by two eminent- 
ly competent editors who will have lived 
many years with the complete extant body 
of the evidence before them. 

This is borne out by the introductions 
to these first two volumes. The genesis of 
ideas, with appropriate references to the 
Letters, is set forth, the differences between 
the various editions of the Principles dis- 
cussed, and the thoughts of both works are 
dated with reference to Ricardo’s own de 
velopment and that of his circle. The text 
is well annotated and two sets of tables 
will help the study of the various editions 
of the Principles. 

These two volumes are to be followed 
by two volumes of Pamphlets and Papers, 
one of Speeches and Evidence and four of 
Letters. A tenth volume will include Bio- 
graphical Miscellany and an eleventh will 
be a General Index to the whole. 

This set is an absolute “must” for every 
college and university library and the per- 
sonal library of every specialist in the de- 
velopment of social thought. In future 
all references will, undoubtedly, be made 
to this as the “definitive edition.” 

RicH#arp L. Porter, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
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THE DECLINE OF LAISSEZ FAIRE, 
1897-1917. — By Harold U. Faulkner. 
Rinehart & Co., New York, 1951, xiv, 
433 pp. $6.00. 


This is Volume VII in the series, “The 
Economic History of the United States,” 
and the fourth to appear. It carries out 
the plan of the series, being a readable 
synthesis of the scholarly work done upon 
the period treated rather than a study of 
encyclopedic coverage. This task is well 
done, and the bibliographical essay cover- 
ing thirty pages will be considered by 
some students to be worth half the price 
of the book. 

Professor Faulkner is a_ well-known 
writer on American history, mostly from 
its economic and social aspects. His name 
appears on a number of high school and 
college textbooks, and his Quest for Social 
Justice (1931) in the History of American 
Life series covers the same period as the 
book under review. In general, Faulkner 
has been known among writers on eco- 
nomic history as one who emphasizes the 
“human” element. Thus there has always 
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been a strong welfare criterion running 
through his treatment. 


The period treated is one which sees 
the dominance of “finance capitalism.” 
However, the author shows restraint in 
the use of this theme, showing how the 
broad general claims that the Spanish- 
American War and the First World War 
were “bankers’ wars” cannot be verified by 
history. Faulkner puts emphasis for the 
decline on the laissez-faire attitude par- 
ticularly in regard to foreign trade. The 
feeling of community in the nation then 
gradually transferred itself into the rela- 
tionship of industry and firm towards the 
community and of the firms towards the 
individual employees. 

The illustrations are well chosen and 
add interest for the reader; and the book 
is noteworthy for its excellent use of 
statistical tables which give concrete illus- 
tration of the general statements of trend. 
Libraries will find his volume a worthy 
member of a very worthwhile series on 
American economic history. 


RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


CONSEILS D’ENTREPRISE et DOC- 
TRINE SOCIALE DE L’EGLISE.— 
3y Jacques Lohest. E. Nauwelaerts, 
Louvain, 1951, 100 pp. $0.90. 
3elgium, as most of West Europe, has 

since the war been greatly concerned with 

labor participation in management. Under 
whatever title this is discussed—Mtbestim- 
mungsrecht, cogestion, Consetls d’Entre- 
prise—certain groups have kept insisting 
upon nothing less for labor than full shar- 
ing in even purely economic decisions. 

Something of this latter demand has been 

embodied in the law of Germany (see Leo 

C. Brown, S.J., “Labor-Management Co- 

operation,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 [1951] 211); in 

the law of the Netherlands, (Peter de 

Bruin, S.J., “Toward Economic Order,” 

Tbid., 1 [1951], 54); and in the law of 

Belgium (William N. Clark, S. J., “Indus- 

trial Democracy in Belgium,” /bid., 2 o.s. 

{1949] 58). 

Lohest’s purpose seems to be to show 
that the insistence on economic co-manage- 
ment finds justification neither in Catholic 
social thought nor in the historical ante- 
cedents of the law. The particular social 
principle he stresses is that of order—of 
each having a function which establishes 
his proper relation to others. The history 
takes us back to the law of Chapelier 
(1791) which destroyed all guild life and 
plunged men into the maelstrom of class 
conflict, deprived workers of their profes- 
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sional status and economic citizenship, and 
reduced them to a proletariat. 

When, then, during the Occupatior 
businessmen and workers got together in 
their clandestine meetings to discuss a bet- 
ter and juster industrial order, they were 
thinking of undoing the evil of Chapelier. 
And so when they addressed themselves to 
the 1948 legislation they sought to rein- 
tegrate workers, give them voice and cit- 
izenship in economic life, a chance to use 
more effectively their particular abilities by 
having a constructive voice in matters in 
which they have special competence. Co- 
gestion du travail—that, he says, is what 
they all really wanted. And that is also 
the reason why Lohest believes that the 
essential structure of the vocational group 
is the enterprise. An excellent little book. 


Puivie S. Lanp, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. — By 
Neil W. Chamberlain. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1951, vii, 534 pp. $6.00. 
This is the second major book in three 

years from the assistant director of the 

Labor and Management Center at Yale. 

It makes a logical and valuable sequel to 

the earlier Union Challenge to Manage- 

ment Control, Harper & Bros., 1948, so- 

CIAL ORDER, 1 o.s. (December, 1948) 470, 

although it is not announced as such. 


It is a thoughtful and probing book. The 
author enlists the help of many disciplines 
beyond his explicit field of economics; his 
topic is explored in sociological and philo- 
sophic implications with far more care than 
usually is found in books of similar title. 
The analysis is scholarly and careful, with 
an eye to policy. The accent is on the 
“developmental character of collective bar- 
gaining, its change over time,” with conse- 
quent appraisal of trends and discussions of 
future possibilities. 

After two historical-survey chapters, the 
author devotes three chapters to descrip- 
tive material on the agreement conference, 
conference procedures and grievance pro- 
cedures. The rest of the book is more 
analytic. It covers the nature of the bar- 
gaining process and of the collective agree 
ment; then the bargaining unit under the 
heads of “Factors and Forces” and “Trends 
and Public Policy.” A chapter on bar- 
gaining power is augmented by two on the 
politics of collective bargaining from the 
union side and from the management side. 
There follow the law of collective bargain- 
ing and its subject matter, the latter chap- 
ter reminiscent of the Union Challenge to 
Management Control. 

The economics of the topic are espe- 
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ially and explicitly handled in the next 
x() pages, followed by discussions on union- 
management cooperation and group deci- 
sion making. The final chapter pulls to- 
gether the conclusions of the preceding 

‘hapters and makes a good summary of 
the work. Two appendices comprise the 
complete text of the General Motors- 
United Auto Workers labor agreement of 
May 29, 1950. 

The author’s volume embodies the best 
fruits of research and scholarship, old and 
recent, to which he has added much of his 
own. It is careful and modest work: he 
freely admits the question marks in the 
picture and the paucity of evidence in sev- 
eral areas. Yet he is forthright and coura- 
geous where the evidence runs contrary 
to some standard and classical positions: 
the sections on the inadequacy of price 
competition as sale regulator of the econ- 
omy are cogent. He is prudently opti- 
mistic—and presents sound reasons for the 
optimism—about the channeling and con- 
trol of tendencies to monopoly and indus- 
try-wide bargaining. His “federal” system 
f bargaining units, with safeguards for 
home-rule at the lower levels of organiza- 
tion and operation, constitutes a sane and 
sober suggestion for policy which squares 
with American democratic ideals and with 
Christian teachings on subsidiary organ- 

zation. 

MortiMer H. Gavin, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis University 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND POW- 
ER POLITICS.—By John MacLaurin, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1951, xiii, 
468 pp. $5. 


This compact summary of the UN’s aims 
and achievements is not designed to add 
new information or original comments to 
what the experts know about the UN. It 
is intended rather as a layman’s handbook 
on a subject of vast importance for every 
living person. As such this well-ordered 
chronicle of the trials and triumphs of the 
UN merits attention and praise. Here is 
to be found the story of the San Francisco 
meeting where the UN was born, the his- 
tory of the veto, the record of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the rise of 
the trusteeships in the twilight of colonial- 
ism. The achievements of the specialized 
agencies like ECE, UNICEF and UNES- 
CO also receive their share of praise and 
blame. In short this volume is so full of 
history and fact that no one can but be 
grateful for such a wealth of well-ordered 
information. 


The author tells us in his preface that 
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his viewpoint is definitely a moral one. 
He hopes to judge all nations furthermore 
not from what they have achieved for 
world peace in relation to the contribu- 
tion from other lands but in relation to 
the positive policy which they should pur- 
sue. The author is faithful to this approach, 
although on many issues the moral ques- 
tion is so complex that he declines com- 
ment and settles for mere reporting. On 
the issues where the writer does take a 
moral position he seems to be correct so 
far as this reviewer observed. 

This volume is not free from deficiencies. 
The most serious one is that the book’s 
contents close with December, 1949. Ap- 
parently this is due to an unavoidable 
delay in printing but the result is most 
unfortunate—one-third of the history of 
the UN is omitted. The somewhat ir- 
regular style and tone, moreover, suggest 
that some sections were rewritten. The 
index could be more comprehensive. 


TOTAL TERROR.—By Albert Kalme. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. New 
York, 1951 xii, 310 pp. $3.50. 


Total Terror is a factual story of geno- 
cide in the Baltic States. With close co- 
operation from the underground fighters 
of the three Baltic Nations—Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania—and through his own 
experience, Albert Kalme was able to 
reveal names, faces and hopes of many 
men who died for their countries. This 
book is like a bloody mirror reflecting the 
struggles of three small nations against 
Russia and Nazi Germany. The pictures 
of death-chambers, torture instruments, 
mass graves, concentration camps, the 
cruelty of “confession” methods and de- 
portations portray the endless fear and 
still more the all-enduring resistance of 
the people. The whole book is a chain of 
dreadful facts, still more shocking because 
they are true. Many of these facts will be 
rejected by people as unbelievable. It is 
true that only an eye-witness can clearly 
understand the methods used by the 
N.K.V.D. or the S.S., which are not only 
an experience of the past, but still a 
threatening reality to many people behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Albert Kalme is a member of the Lat- 
vian Resistance Movement. He _ himself 
has suffered under both occupants of his 
country, Latvia and has also been sentenced 
to death. He escaped from the death, and 
believes it to be his duty to relate his and 
many others’ experiences to the free world. 
Will he be believed? 

Total Terror is a book not to be read for 
pleasure. It is not meant to give readers 
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the mere satisfaction of their undisturbed 
homes and of their security. It is meant 
to show with whom the world is dealing, 
to open the eyes of those who still do not 
understand why the refugees of these three 
countries have chosen flight, finally to build 
a monument for those who died for their 
homes and their freedom and for those who 


are still dying in the occupied Baltic 
states. Total Terror has a right to its 
title, as an esposé of genocide in the 
Baltics. 


ALDONA BAUZINSKAITE 
Maryville College 


SOVIET POLITICS: The Dilemma of 
Power.—By Barrington Moore, Jr. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1950, 
xviii, 503 pp., $6. 

The central questions asked in this read- 
able study of the Soviet system are two: 
Which of the prerevolutionary Bolshevik 
ideas have been put into effect, which ones 
set aside and why? Secondly, what can 
be learned from this historical experience 
about the role of ideas in general? In 
attempting to answer these questions, the 
author concentrates upon political and 
economic facts. Accordingly, little atten- 
tion is given to more strictly sociological 
aspects of Soviet society, such as family, 
school, church and ethnic minorities. 

Perhaps the author has undertaken an 
impossible task in trying to decide how 
much credit must be given to the influence 
of ideas and how much to the pressure 
of external circumstances. But whatever 
conclusion the reader comes to in this mat- 
ter, he will certainly not be bored by his 
study of this very readable book. He will 
also acquire a comprehensive view of the 
political and economic aspects of the So- 
viet system. 


WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
7 
OUT OF BONDAGE.—By Elizabeth 
Bentley. Devin-Adair, New York, 1951, 


311 pp. $3.50. 

It is no reflection on Elizabeth Bentley 
to say that her autobiography reads as 
easily as a Perry Mason detective story. 
Its clear and fascinating style in no way 
detracts from the delicate analysis of mo- 
tivations, which is the finest point of this 
book. Here is one lucid description of 
how educated Americans can become in- 
volved in a system which appears very 
foreign to this country. 

Miss Bentley intimately unfolds the in- 
volved operations of her own mind and her 
own often contradictory emotional life. And 
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she does the same for other members of 
her underground, so far as she could pene- 
trate the frightened reserve of these ‘“‘face- 
less” men and women. 

Most revealing is her description of the 
tortured weeks which she spent in prepar- 
ing herself for the desperate leap back 
to an almost forgotten normal way of liv- 
ing. Loyal, easy-going Americans will be 
astonished at the thickness of the Iron 
Curtain of distorted emotions and mis- 
shapen ambitions which separates the com- 
rade from an ordinary way of life. Un- 
fortunately, this steel wall of misrepre- 
sentation and fear often proves too hard 
to be ever breached. 

Throughout the book, there is a marked 
emphasis on situations which have a par- 
ticular appeal to women. 

WILLIAM R. PENDLETON 
St. Louis 
° 


MAN AND HIS YEARS.—An account 
of the first national Conference on 
Aging: Sponsored by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Health Publications In- 
stitute, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1951, v, 308 pp. $3.25. 

The first national Conference on Aging 
was called by President Truman in Au- 
gust, 1950, under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The national gov- 
ernment felt that the multitudinous State, 
local and private organizations dealing with 
this newly-important problem could profit 
by meeting and sharing their experiences. 
This volume is the report, by the FSA, of 
the results of the meeting. 

The Conference was marked by four 
characteristics. First, it was exploratory. 
The conferees generally preferred not to 
risk adopting resolutions at this early 
stage. They raised questions and discussed. 

Second, it was broad in scope. Income 
maintenance, housing, recreation, religious 
programs — every aspect of the problem 
of the aged was covered. The Conference 
was organized around eleven separate sec- 
tions to deal with the separate problems, 
and the volume consists of the eleven re- 
ports of the separate sections. 

Third, the Conference decided to use the 
method of group discussion. Since there 
were 816 delegates, besides governmental 
consultants, the discussion groups were 
large. This characteristic, in combination 
with the two mentioned above, prevented 
the Conference from presenting much or- 
ganized data or reaching conclusions. The 
report is valuable mainly as a history of 
the beginnings of the movement. 

Fourth, the Conference was composed 
almost entirely of nongovernmental people. 
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Critics of the Conference say this repre- 
sented merely a desire on the part of FSA 
te get a sounding board for its opinions. 
No doubt that was part of the reason. But 
this reviewer thinks that in the main it 
represented a recognition of the principle 
of subsidiarity. To quote from a resolution 
adopted by a pre-Conference planning 
group: 

“Since so much of the work with the 
aging will always be done by varied groups 
at local and State levels, persons at those 
levels should, from the start, work out 
the solutions and actions that are going 
to be employed.” 


JosepH M. Becker, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MARRIAGE EDUCATION AND 
COUNSELING.—Edited by Alphonse 
H. Clemens. The Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington, D. C., 
1951, vi, 153 pp. $2.50. 

Workshops on Marriage and Family 
Life have been held annually at the Catho- 
lic University since 1948 and have brought 
together educators, sociologists, theologi- 
ans, social workers, marriage counselors, 
doctors, lawyers and psychiatrists to share 
and exchange views on matters pertinent 
to marriage counseling, The present vol- 
ume consists of fourteen selected papers 
from the 1948-50 Workshops and from the 
Cana Institute held in 1947. 


There is general agreement among the 
contributors that the positive aspects 
should be stressed; there is some disagree- 
ment on details and some overlapping of 
material, both perhaps inevitable in a work 
of this type. Eleven of the fourteen pa- 
pers are by Catholic University faculty 
members, which no doubt reflects the nat- 
ural tendency to staff the Workshops with 
local personnel. This is not intended as a 
criticism because the papers are well done 
and the authors are recognized as com- 
petent in their fields: Dr. Clemens (three 
papers), the late Msgr. Cooper, Father 
Connell, Father Stafford, Dr. Ayd, Dr. 
Odenwald (two papers), Marie Corrigan 
and Dorothy Abts Mohler. The three 
who are not on the C.U. staff are also 
well known: Father Schmiedeler, Father 
Thomas and Father Mann. 


Part I, “Marriage Education,” includes 
papers on its importance, family origins, 
marriage as a state of religious perfection, 
Marriage patterns among Catholics and 
Cana techniques. Part II, “Marriage 
Counseling,” comprises addresses on inter- 
viewing, psychological tests, environmental 
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factors, psychiatric factors counseling 
problem parents and counselling in special 
situations—infertility, frigidity and homo- 
sexuality. 


Even though there is a very considerable 
amount of information and _ guidance 
packed into it, this small volume can 
hardly serve as a manual for marriage 
counsellors. However, its reading should 
well fulfill the main aim of the publishers 
and of the Workshop: to call attention to 
the need for, and to stimulate the produc- 
tion of, more Catholic marriage counselors 

GERALD J. SCHNEpP, S.M. 
St. Louis University 
* 


THE PRACTICE OF MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING. — By Emily Hart- 
shorne Mudd. Association Press, New 
York, 1951, xix, 336 pp. $4.50. 
The present volume, written by a pioneer 

in the field of marriage counseling, exam- 

ines the development of the institution in 
the United States and records essential de- 
tails of its practice. The contents of the 
book fall into three sections: 1. an inter- 
pretation of the rise of marriage counsel- 
ing in the context of changes taking place 
in the contemporary society, 2. the presen- 
tation of the most recent and complete 
survey of the organization and develop- 
ment of different types of marriage coun- 
seling services in the United States and 3. 
an analysis of the theory and the proce- 
dures of counseling upon the basis of in- 
tensive study of case histories from the 
files of the Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia. This agency handled 2559 clients 

during the thirteen years, 1936-1949. 
Chapters 7 and 8, dealing with the 

characteristics of clients of a marriage 

council, offer valuable data for the stu- 
dent of marriage problems. Of special in- 
terest are chapters 9 and 10 which offer 

the first presentation in the literature of a 

series of detailed case studies exemplify- 

ing the actual process of marriage coun- 
seling. A study of these cases should 
prove helpful not only to the marriage 
counselor but to the teacher of marriage 
and family courses in the schools. An ex- 
cellent bibliography and two appendices ac- 
company the text. Appendix A lists the 
national and local counseling organizations 
and their addresses. Appendix B (68 
pages) presents the reports from function- 
ing counseling services as furnished by 
their executives. This book will prove use- 
ful as a source of information to all who 
are interested in marriage and family 
counseling. 
Joun L. TuHomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE QUAKER 
METHOD.—By Francis E., Beatrice E. 
and Robert S. W. Pollard. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950, 160 pp. $3. 
This small study is worth reading on 

several counts. It presents an intelligent 

analysis of an acute difficulty, one that in- 
creases as we attempt to translate the 
democratic ideal in terms of world com- 
munity. The presentation of case studies 
in which the Friends resolved seemingly 
irreconcilable views forms an attractive 
though inadequate argument for the book’s 
thesis. For the social psychologist these 
examples of group interaction have special 
interest. They likewise form an important 
area for study in the sociology of religion. 

The Pollards, from their experience as 
members of the Society of Friends and of 
the British Labor Party, maintain that the 

Quaker idea of the “sense of the meeting” 

achieved in straightforward discussion tem- 

pered by periods of silence, may with profit 


be adapted to the group discussion so es- 
sential in the contemporary framework of 
political and social institutions. Rightly do 
they insist that democracy is more than 
a political device, that it is a spiritual con- 
ception. And rightly do they point to ex- 
amples of evil resulting where discussion 
is regarded primarily as a propaganda tool. 
As Barker remarks, such a concept as the 
“sense of the meeting” is one which under- 
lies any grounded belief in democracy (Es- 
says on Government (Oxford, 1951] p. 
201). Yet the broadness of scope envis- 
aged for successful application of the 
Quaker method serves but to highlight the 
basic weakness in the authors’ proposal. 
Without common agreement on fundament- 
al principles and on ultimate authority it 
is hard to see how this appealing proced- 
ure could much avail in the face of pres- 
ent world disunity. 


DonaLp CAmpPion, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
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Finds Hierarchy Series Useful 


SOCIAL ORDER is much appreciated here by 
the students and gives much help and many 
practical hints for study groups. I person- 
ally found the series on statements by the 
various hierarchies extremely useful. 

I think there are great possibilities here 
for some adaptation of the ACTU formula. 
For the most part the workers are illiterate 
and unorganized and join the union as a 
strike committee. Hence the great need of 
instructing them. 

The Indian Institute of Social Order is 
progressing slowly and unspectacularly—as 
it should be. 


A. NEvETT, S.J. 
Shembaganur, Mathurai Dt., India 
+ 


“Migrants” for Class Discussion 


I teach a course in Labor Problems here 
and hope to use the article “Run-around 
for Migrants” for collateral reading and 
classroom discussion. Of course, we get 
SOCIAL ORDER in our library for student use. 

Louts Baska, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 
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Liked Morality Forum in December 


It was a pleasure for me to read the 
December issue. The Forum on “Public 
Morality” with a contribution by one of 
our alumni was particularly interesting. I 
shall be looking forward to the coming is- 


sues. May God bless your work. 
Wiu1aAM Hentnrt, O.S.B. 
Editor, Worship, Collegeville, Minn. 


The December issue was really a darb. 
The magazine gets better and better. Keep 
up the good work. I’m glad to see the 
Forum start up. It seems like a good way 
to get half a dozen or so good short body 
blows into the midriff of a subject that 
might bog down under a one-man, sus- 
tained treatment. 

We have a seminar group studying the 
Social Encyclicals, especially Quadrages- 
imo Anno. SOCIAL ORDER has helped us 
over some bumpy spots in our discussion 
of the Papal doctrine on labor-manage- 
ment relations. Thanks again. 

Leo McCarrrey, S.J. 
Mt. St. Michael’s, Spokane, Washington. 
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Worth Heading 


Ss. K. Ratcliffe, “‘The British Turnover,” 

Survey, 87 (December, 1951) 511-514. 

he chief editorial writer of the Glas- 

« Herald sanely analyzes what so many 

merican commentators wrongly inter- 

reted as a “renunciation of socialism” in 
the return of Churchill to power. 

* 


Terence McCarthy, ‘Death in Lake 
County,” The New Leader, 34 (Novem- 
ber 19, 1951) 6-8. 
Events such as this recent “legal” shoot- 
g of two Florida prisoners find their way 
to the speeches of the Russians and into 
ir newspapers and broadcasts. Here 
affair is related by an investigator who 
d, besides some neglected angles, a 
ber of white persons in Lake County 
» demand impartial justice. 
« 


“La Redistribution du Revenu WNa- 
tional,” Revue de L’ Action Populaire, 54 
(Decembre, 1951). 
lhe entire issue is devoted to long dis- 
ssions of the doctrinal bases of redistri- 
ution of wealth, the political and economic 
blems connected with redistribution of 
national income and related points. 
e 


Reynold Hillenbrand, “The Priesthood 
and the World,” Worship, 26 (January, 
1952) 49-58. 

Based on an address given at the last 
Liturgical Week, this article points out 
that a world “beset by problems and per- 
plexities” still looks for the answers. 
“There is however a gap between the 
Popes’ teaching and the people.... There 
is the attitude of putting the papal teach- 
ing, embodied ‘notably in encyclicals, into 
a different category, as a whole, than the 
theology learned at school....There is 
the actual lack of acquaintance with the 
apal doctrine... .” 

7 


“Social Policy and Social Research in 
Housing,” The Journal of Social Issues, 
(Numbers 1 and 2, 1951), 1-187. 
Devoted to the social questions arising 
present-day process of housing and com- 
inity development in America. It points 
the complexity and practical significance 
many issues, with their real problems. 

ry valuable. 


William B. Fink and Dorothy McClure 

Fraser, “Social Studies in the Curricu- 

lum,” Social Education, 15 (December, 

1951) 360-364. 

This is a review of recent secular liter 
ature on the subject, indicating continued 
emphasis on the overall objective of im 
proving human relations. More adequate 
treatment of labor-management issues has 
appeared generally Trends on the el 
mentary school level also are discussed 


Sarah McColloh Lemmon, “The Ideology 
of the ‘Dixiecrat’ Movement,” Social 
Forces, 30 (December, 1951) 162-171. 
Motivations and objectives figure largely 
here. The author ascribes much momen- 
tum to fear—fear of innovation in present 
customs, present political control and eco 
nomic power held by new industrialists an 
established “northern” industrialists. She 
concludes that the “Dixiecrats” aim solely 
to defend the economic system, and that 
the “nobility” and “amateurs” lean heavily 
on rationalization and their own “utopias.” 
* 


Richard V. Lawlor, S.J., ‘Priests’ Work- 
shops on the Lay Apostolate,” America, 
86 (December 29, 1951) 354-355. 


Brief survey of efforts made to bring to 


gether American priest moderators of la) 
organizations—thirty months of successtul 


workshops sponsored by N.C.W.( 


Richard Deverall, ‘An American Reports 
from India,” Today, 7 (January, 1952) 
10-11. 

Americans find it hard to understand 
India. Here a Catholic journalist tells 
something about the three dominating tfac- 
tors in the life of the typical Hindu: the 
caste system, the joint family system and 


Liindu culture. 
> 


John J. McCann, “A Southerner’s Awak- 
ening,” Interracial Review, 24 (Decem- 
ber, 1951) 185-187. 

Now chairman of the Race Relations 
Committee of the Catholic Committee of 
the South. Mr. McCann here tells how 
four years ago his traditional views ot 


race were utterly revolutionized The 
author is probably the outstanding pro 
gressive young lawyer in the Soutl 
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